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the Autumn and Holidays—Classified 
Lists. 

One week from to-day (on Oct. 6) will appear the 
special Autumn number of Tue New York Times SAT- 
URDAY It will comprise at least 32 pages, 
or twice the number in the regular issue. It is be- 
lieved that the lists *of Autumn and holiday books, 
carefully classified, with titles, publishers’ names, and 
prices, will be the most exhaustive printed. 

The mass of material pertaining to books and art, 
it is confidently believed, will be of considerably great- 
er interest than the amount printed in an ordinary six- 
teen-page number. The edition will comprise many 
more than 100,000 copies. On Oct. 6 THe SATURDAY 
REVIEW will be rouR YEARS OLD. 
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Following “ Wounds in the Rain,” another posthu- 
mous work from the pen of Stephen Crane will appear 
some time in the coming season from the press of the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. This is the novel of 
IrisH life and character called by its author “ The 
O’Ruddy,” upon which Mr. Crane was engaged at the 
beginning of his last illness. It seems that about two- 
thirds of the manuscript of the story were completed 
before his death. Notes covering the remainder were 
left by him to Robert Barr, who has consented to com- 
plete the story, Besides the notes, Mr. Crane outlined 
many of the scenes to Mr. Barr, including the various 
humorous situations, which, it is said, show the author 
of “ The Red Badge of Courage ” in a new and delight- 
ful light. 


“ Among the heirs apparent to the thrones of the Old 
World it will not be denied that Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales, is a unique personality. The position that 
this man maintains in British life, so free from polit- 
ical intrigue on one hand and so full of social in- 
trigue on the other, is remarkable and curious the 
moment we begin to compare him with Continental 
Princes similarly placed. ‘The official and ceremonial 
life of the Prince has been revealed in various pub- 
lications. Now we are to have the story of his actual 
daily life, of his occupations at home and hts amuse- 
ments abroad. 
pleton & Co.'s, and is by a member of the royal en- 
tourage. Jt will be entitled “ The Private Life of tue 

. 


The work is in preparation at D. Ap-- 


Prince of Wales,” and will be presented uniform with 
“The Private Life of the Queen.” Reproduced photo- 
graphs will form an interesting feature of the work. 


We learn on good authority that the Countess von 
Arnim, author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den” and “ A Solitary Summer,” will shortly produce a 
new book, which will have more to say concerning her 
interesting little girls known to the readers of these 
delightful volumes as the “ April, May, and June ba- 
bies.” Tire book will be especially designed for chil- 
dren, but we shall be very much mistaken if “ An 
April Baby’s Book of Tunes,” which is its title, does 
not have a mission to perform among the grown-ups 
as well. 


Two years ago yellow posters pasted up on the walls 
of every great city in China announced the appearance 
of a book by Chang Chih Tung, the Viceroy of Liang- 
Hu. This book is said to have been the prime cause 
of the reform movements instituted by the young Em- 
peror, the reaction of which brought about the coup 
d'état which placed the Dowager Empress in control. 
The book revealed the presence of a large party in 
China which favor’ progress and the adoption of West- 
ern methods of civilization. It was printed by the 
Tsung-li-Yamen and indorsed by the Emperor, who or- 
dered that copies be sent to the ‘“‘ Viceroys, Governors, 
and literary examiners of China, in order that they 
may be extensively published and widely circulated in 
the provinces.” The work has been translated by the 
Rev. Dr. S. I. Woodbridge, and will shortly be present- 
ed through the press of the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, with an introduction by the Rev. Griffith John. 
It will be called “ China’s Only Hope. 


“The Secret Orchard ” is the title of the new novel 
by the authors of “ The Bath Comedy,” Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, which will shortly appear as a serial 
in Temple Bar, in England, before its publication in 
book form by the Frederick A. Stokes Company. Mr. 
Castle has just written to his American publishers to 
say that the Kendals have secured the dramatic rights 
of the forthcoming book. 


“A well-known English publisher recently told an 
American publisher who had offered him the British 
rights to a historical romance: ‘I wish heartily that 
your authors would find a motive outside of Bunker 
Hill, the Confederate war, and the iniquities of Will- 
iam. You would be doing a real service to literature if 
you could persuade them of this.”” There is considera- 
ble food for reflection in this statement, in spite of its 
looseness. English publishers have never been so ready 
to welcome American books as they are to-day. The 
public over there, however, is more conservative and 
less readily moved by remote themes, especially those 
dealing with a period in American history over which 
it can scarcely be expected that the every-day English- 
man will wax enthusiastic. Whether the cry for the 
romantic historical novel in this country is growing 
faint or not, it is abundantly certain that the English 
public cannot be conquered by it. It is worth while 
noting that, although favorably reviewed, recent Amer- 
ican historical novels have fallen rather flat over there, 
while novels descriptive of the American life of to- 
day, whether they are favorably reviewed or not, are 
more widely read. 
— 

“The Friendly Year” is the title of a yolume short- 
ly to be presented by Charles Scribner’s Sons, which 
includes prose and verse, drawn from the writings of 
Henry van Dyke. It has been compiled by the- Rev, 
George ‘Sidney Webster. Although .Dr. van Dyke’s 
writings lend themselves easily to illustration, yet the 
forthcoming volume will contain nothing but the text. 
The text, however, will be presented in excellent and 
artistic typographical form. Dr. van Dyke has a host 
of friends who know him either as a brilliant preacher 
or an entertaining lecturer, or a critical essayist, or 
a practical theologian, or an inspiring poet, or a sym- 
pathetic interpreter of nature, but few read or possess 
all his works. The note of friendliness and comrade- 
ship, the intense desire to help onward and upward, 
dominant in all his writings, suggested to his co-work- 
er in the Brick Church, Mr. Webster, the pastor of the 
Church of the Covenant, New York, the compilation of 
a book giving a mc3sage of cheer and love for each 
day of the year. “ The Friendly Year” will have for 
frontispiece the latest portrait of Dr. van Dyke. 


An important book on China, by Alexander Mic..ie, 
will shortly be published by Blackwood & Sons of Lon- 
don. It is entitled “ The Englishman in China During 
the Victorian Era, as Illustrated im the Life of Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, K. C. B.,”" for many years Minister 
in China and Japan. The work will give an exhaustive 
and graphic narrative of the events and policy which 
have led up to the present crisis in the Far East, most 
of the material for which having been gathered in the 
archives of the British Foreign Office. 
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PAUL JONES. 


The Romantic Story of the Founder of Our 
Navy Told from Documentary 
Material.* : 
Reviewed for Tue New York Times SaturpAy-REVIEW 
By Worthington C. Ford, 


Editor of ‘‘ The Writings of Washington,’’ Formerly Chief of the 


Bureau of Statistics, 
These two volumes of Mr. Buell’s not only tell an old 
story well, but they have enough material to 
clothe the old story with all the attributes of novelty. 


new 


Paul Jones is in many respects a very familiar subject 
of romance, of fiction, and of that partial treatment 
which gives so distorted a view of the man as to make 
him an unreality; but Paul Jones, as a whole, has 
never before been presented to us, and under the skill- 
ful hands of Mr. Buell he becomes a living entity and 
a true historical character, capable of being measured 
in relation with the men of his day. Out of the many 
records of his life been preserved has 
been constructed a continuous and consistent story, 
full of interest, and compiled with care and intelli- 
gence. If the author has passed over certain sources, 
like Stevens's Facsimiles, he has not materially weak- 
ened the strength of his narration; and certainly the 
fact that he is a man familiar, with shipbuilding and 
sailing, and ardent, though tempered, 
enthusiasm for his subject, should compensate for any 
want of that minute research and accumulation of 
facts which too often overload and involve the story. 
The technical knowledge of the writer has enabled 
him to develop what was one of the essential features 
of’ Jones’s career; for the daring courage of the fighter 
would have been of small service had it not been for 
the sound and advanced seamanship which gave it a 
foundation. 

Jones’s conception of the naval commander was 
pitched high, but he lived up to it so far as Jay in his 
power. “It is by no means enough that an officer of 
the navy should be a capable mariner. He must be 
that, of course, but also a great deal more. He should 
be as well a gentleman of liberal education, refined 
manners, punctilious courtesy, and the nicest sense of 
personal honor.”’ The liberal education included a 
knowledge of French or Spanish, the principles of in- 
ternational law and general practice of admiralty juris- 
prudence, and the usages of diplomacy. It was not 
likely that many “mariners” of the time possessed 
of these qualifications could be found in the Colonies, 
and the selections made by the Continental Congress 
of Captains for the new navy fell far short of the stand- 
ard. The names of Ezek Hopkins and Landais may 
be cited as marked failures. The same process of 
selection under trial must be performed in the navy 
as in the land forces, and as the poor old “ Generals ” 
who came to the front in 1775 were gradually retired 
or shelved, and their places taken by more active and 
far abler (though then almost unknown) men, so the 
naval Captains were weeded in time, and very few of 
the original appointments held during the Revolution. 
Political Captains and Generals have little place in 
actual war, and though Jones was passed over at first, 
his fame in time outshone all who were commissioned 
before him. 

His high ideas on the constitution of a navy led him 
to utter strong warnings against yielding to any polit- 
ical considerations in the appointments: 


which have 


possesses an 


A navy is essentially and necessarily aristocratic. 
True as may be the political principles for which we 
are now contending, they can never be practically ap- 
plied or even admitted on board ship, out of port or off 
soundings. This may seem a hardship, but it is never- 
theless the simplest of truths. While the ships sent 
out by the Congress may and must fight for the prin- 
ciples of human rights and republican freedom, the 
ships themselves must be ruled and commanded at sea 
under a system of absolute despotism. 


But his aristocracy was one of desert, and in France 
he found to his cost that a wrong conception of aris- 
tocracy would be a hindrance. While he was idly 
awaiting the ship the French had promised to give 
but never did give, he found that 


The French Navy is not merely aristocratic like the 
English, but it is wholly a navy of the noblesse. You 
may think it incredible, but it is a fact that a royal 
ordinance is in foree, not long ago promulgated, re- 
quiring that candidates for promotion from Lieutenant 
to Captain must first of all produce proof of noble 
lineage for at least four generations back of their own, 
or must be members by heritage of the Order of the 
Chevaliers of St. Louis. This, as you must see, puts 
an end to the possibility of a future Jean Bart. 


Yet he himself stated as a fact “ as inexorable as the 
saltness of the sea itself" that “ you may find Gen- 
erals in the ranks of your armies, but you can never 
catch Admirals by combfng the forecastles of your 
fleets.” 

A navy ‘without a policy was an idle instrument, 
costly and useless. Jones had early determined that 
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the Colofiies could neither build nor support 


a full navy composed of a force sufficient 
to defend thetr coasts and act offensively. 
The problem was how a small number of 
hastily built and imperfectly equipped vés- 
sels could do the greatest amount of in- 
jury to the enemy. He favored the con- 
struction of frigates. Ships of the line were 
too large and costly, and 

We cannot hope to contenti with Britain 
for mastery of the sea on a grand scale. 
* * * Nor would I go to the other ex- 
treme and counsel the fitting out of small 
vessels, able only to harass the enemy's 
commerce. That character of sea warfare, 
important as it is, may, I think, be left 
in the main to the enterprise or cupidity, 
or both, of private tndividuals or associa- 
tions, who will take out letters of marque 
and equip privateers, . : 

With frigates the enemy could be touched 
in his vulnerable parts, and an important 
moral effect produced in Europe, where aid 
obtained if any could be had. 
a squadron itn British 
he “alarming their 
coasts, intercepting their trade, and de- 
seending and then upon their least- 
protected ports, is the only way that we, 
with sensibly 
affect our enemy by sea warfare.” I have 
thus dwelt upon Jones's ideas of a navy and 
of naval policy because they clearly point 
him natural commander 
the one man who in the first year of the 
Revolution appreciated what could be done 
with a small naval force. Had it 
been a naval war, he would have been at 
the head on sea as Washington was at the 
head of the army; but it was not a 
war, and the meeting of the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis was alone a full 
justification of the policy first outlined and 
of the man 


was to be 
“ Keeping 


waters," 


such 
continued, 


now 


our slender resources, can 


out as a and as 


even 


naval 


who conceived it. 

Jones's career has popularly been largely 
concentrated in the fight with the Serapis 
and the less-known capture of the Drake. 
A Scotchman by birth, in early years he 


was a successful sailor and Captain, even ' 


engaging in a slaving venture on the Afri- 
By inheritance he came into pos- 
the 
its 


can coast. 
session of a good-sized plantation on 
Rappahannock, in Virginia, by 
terms he added to his name of John Paui 
that of Jones. At the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution he promptly offered his services to 


and 


Congress, and was given a very secondary 


position, but later obtained a better com- 
mand. He 


five years and five 


Continental service 
About three of 
these years were spent in European waters, 


was in the 


months. 


awaiting a command and urging his wishes 
on the French Minister, who thought a dec- 
oration and a jeweled sword sufficient re- 
ward for and a 
method of avoiding complying with embar- 


his services, convenient 
rassing demands from a foreigner at a time 
when it was impossible to provide enough 
for the waiting officers of the 
naval establishment. On water he 


vessels 
French 
was 
courtier, but became easily involved in dis+ 
putes, which brought him endless trouble 
and After the Revolution 
was sent by Congress to collect the prize 


invincible; on land he made a good 


no honor. he 
money due to Anierican sailors in different 
countries of Europe, and while so employed 
he made some profitable mercantile specu- 
lations, which enabled him to support a 
style which his long-since due but unsettled 
and the 


swept clear 


accounts with Congress small re- 
turns from his Virginla estates 
of slaves and buildings by Lord Dunmore, 
When he 


and 


have permitted. was 


settle 


would not 
urged to 


eonfer reputation upon the community, he 


upon his estate, thus 


“To do that with prospect of suc- 
would 


replied 


cess under existing conditions re- 
quire me to make myself the beneficiary of 
slave labor—to be again a holder of prop- 
erty in human flesh and blood. 
that but it was at a 


when my sensibilities on that score had not 


I occupied 
attitude once, time 
been sharpened as they have since been.” 
His political foresight was good. His per- 
that London was certain 
profitable market than offered 
France served his mercantile ventures, 


ception a more 
and 
by 


and in a 


any 
question of foreign policy, where 
it is true, lay in exaggerating 
He 
urged the King of France to make war on 
the Barbary States, 
The true destiny of France lies in the 
direction of Northern Africa. That great 
fact is clearly perceived by even so medi- 
ocre a person myself. The laws of 
geography dictate that the whole North 
African coast, from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the sands of Suez, must sooner or later 
fall under the beneficent sway of France. 
At the the 
Catherine of Russia invited Jones 


his interests, 


its importance, he showed prescience 


for 


French King, 


to enter 


instance of 
her service, and he accepted a commission 
as 
months 
grateful field, the) 
of his 
death. 
ers 


Rear Admiral Aithough only sixteen 


this 
were the mo 


were passed in new and un- 


t unhappy 
life, and hastened his 
The 


around 


indoubtedly 
intrigues of adventur- 
the 


which 


endlcss 


him, and hopelessly 


he 


and 


un- 
labored, 
what- 


favorable conditions in 


rendered success problematies! 


ever he could accomplish in the way of or- 


ganization, diseipline, or actual 
(as at the battle of the 
sented to his 
favorable 
also 
strain and told 


fighting 


Liman) was repre- 


employer in the most 
* His 
have 


against him. 


un- 
failings 
the 
His indiscre- 


aspects personal 


seem tg increased wnder 





tions made enemies in quarters on the. 


favor of which his very continuance in the 
service depended. It was a very unprofita- 
ble chapter in his career, and with impaired 
health he went to Paris, where he lived 
for a few years, dallying with the Revolu- 
tionary leaders and hoping for an appoint- 
ment from the Convention. He died in 
July, 1792, six weeks after a commission 
had been issued by Washington appointing 
him a Commissioner to treat with the Dey 
of Algiers. The commission never reached 
his hands. 

Jones had many of the qualities of an 
adventurer, and these qualities became ac- 
centuated in his later years. He played 
an important and very dramatic part in 
the American Revolution; he had attended 
on courts and had a King’s daughter as 
a favorite. He came to love publicity and 
his claims of performance grew. His jour- 
nals bear some curious traces of this ten- 
dency, and some of his statements will not 
bear examination. He asserted, for in- 
stance, that “the thanks- of Congress i 
had enjoyed in 1781 entitled me to the 
privileges of the floor of that body for 
life, and this grant was now graciously 
accepted by the (constitutional) convention 
as carrying equal privilege. They did not 
exclude me for reasons of 
State, their sessions were secret."’ The 
statement is grotesquely faJse, and it 
raises the question whether the letter to 
Jefferson was really written or ever sent. 
The letter of Hamilton summarized 
Page 257 of Volume II. has a false ring, 
for it represents Washington as displeased 
from the start with Jones's entrance into 
the Russian service and as almost censur 
ing Jefferson for the part he took in pro- 
moting the arrangement—a view directly 
opposed to that expressed by Washington. 
Certain statements of the writer also tend 
to discredit the material which they 
rest. Jones could not have been a ‘“‘ bosom 
friend *’ of Thomas Paine all through the 
Revolution, and the conversation given in 
Vol. Il. is contrary to Paine’s known vote 
on disposing of the French King. So it is 
exaggeration “had 
only to put in writing to Mr. Jay a request 
and Congress would in a day or two em- 
body it in a resolution.”’ The character of 
Dr. Bancroft is too favorably drawn, but 
due is done to Franklin, whom 
Jones greatly leved, to Arthur Lee, 
who was hostile to the Commodore. Sayre 
was not an Englishman, but a native of 
Long Island, and it was Jonathan, 
John Loring, who carried to Europe the 
news of Burgoyne’s surrender. The let- 
ter from (iI. 64) should be 
dated the instead of the 19th. Mr. 
Buell excellent biography 
of a most interesting man. 

WORTHINGTON C. 


even when, 


on 


on 


an to say that Jones 


justice 
and 


not 


Washington 
th, 


has written an 


FORD. 


Mr. Cooper and His Neighbors 
Again. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In reply to the temperategletter of Mr. 
Keese in your issue of the 22d, in response 
to mine, I have only three things to say: 

1. That 1 had no reason to doubt the 
facts, as stated by Mr. St. John, a most 
reputable citizen of Jersey City; but if he 
was wrong, [| am very glad to be cor- 
récted. 

2. I admit that I used the word “ churl- 
ish,” in referring to Mr. Cooper's personal 
character, ill-advisedly. 

3. When our friend Mr. 
word ‘“ vituperative”’ in 
churacter of my letter, I think he is in 
error. ‘“‘ Vituperative,” defined in the 
dictionaries, means ‘' severe reprehension,"” 
and far as this definition obtains Mr. 
Keese is correct. But of late years. the 
word is universally as meaning 
“eross and foul abuse,” which certainly 
was not, in any of that term, ap- 
plicable to my letter. 

In conclusion, let me add that if the 
reader will turn to the life of Mr. Cooper 
in Appleton’s ‘“‘Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography "' he will that the general 
trend of the article would seem to bear 
out my statements. Finally, with this let- 
ter, so far as I am concerned, this 
troversy (if controversy it may be called) 
is at an end. WILLIAM L. STONE. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1900 


Keese uses the 
describing the 


as 
so 
used 


sense 


see 


con- 


The Antiquity of Mr.Gregory’s Joke 
Yo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

T am reluctant to contradict a gentleman 
of Mr. Arthur Lumley's veracity or de- 
tract from the glory he claims for having 
invented that “‘ honeymoon joke which Mr. 
Gregory quotes (it was not copyrighted) in 
his delightful ‘‘ Ways of Men,"’ but a love 
of truth compels me to state that what Mr. 
Lumley says he discovered was a white- 
haired old tale before he or Punch 
into existence 

My father used 


came 


to tell a version of it in 
something this fashion: “A gentleman 
meeting a recently married Scotch friend 
touring on the Continent, as! to be pre- 
sented to the bride. To which the canny 
Seott replies: ‘ Weel, ye see, wedding trips 
expensive, so l've left me wife 


isks 


are verra 
behind!’ ”’ 
Personally. I have little doubt 
patra told that joke to Antony 
impression that she had “invented” it, 
while the real truth—if we knew it—doubt- 
less is that it dates from the long “ Fall” 
talks of Adam and VERITAS. 
New York, Sept, 22, 
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HANNAH MORE, 


A New Life of Her in Marion Har- 
land’s Literary Hearth- 
stone Series.* 


Marion Harland's study of Hannah More, 
the ‘latest issue in the Literary Hearth- 
stone Series, seems to be largely a labor of 
love, for in a very pretty dedication and 
preface she reminds the sister to whom it ts 
addressed what an oasf& “‘The Works of 
Mrs. Hannah More,” as she was called in 
later life, proved in the Sahara of bound 
sermons and tracts admitted within the 
straight and narrow bounds set for their 
Sunday reading—in their childhood; remind- 
ing her sister how, on her last visit to her, 
she had taken down from the bookshelves 
one of a set of volumes bound in old full 
ealf, mellowed by the touch of over fifty 
years, which had belonged to their dear old 
home library, the book opening at the 
“Shepherd of Salisbury Plains,"’ the next 
book taken down being the same writer's 
* Search After Happiness,” which brought 
back memories of past readings on warm 
Sunday afternoons in long past days when 
these books were read together under the 
“Virgin's Bower,’ as Wistaria was called 
in those days. This extremely pretty dedi- 
cation ending as follows: 

Thinking and dreaming over all this, I 
could not do otherwise than dedicate my 
‘oving study of our old favorite to you. 
Whatever the book may be to others, I 
know the leaves will give forth for you the 
goodly smell of lavender and thyme, of 


southern-wood and of rosemary: 
That's for remembrance. 


While the name of Hannah More is per- 
fectly familiar to us, it would not be 
strange if Marion Harland's study of this 
charming woman, a writer whose books 
sold in enormous numbers during her life- 
time, whose influence was so far-reaching, 
and whose society was sought by so many 
celebrated people, should be read with the 
same sense of surprise and pleasure ex- 
perienced by the present writer. 

Hannah More was born in 1745, and was 
the youngest but one of the five children, 
all daughters, of Jacob More, the son of a 
Suffolk gentleman, who was educated for 
the Church, but losing his estate through 
a lawsuit before he had taken orders he 
became Principal of a foundation school 
at Gloucester, marrying the daughter of 
a farmer in the neighborhood, a woman of 
good common sense, but of far less educa- 
tion than her husband. 

The family not being rich, the children 
were educated by their parents, and we 
bear of Hannah More, who had taught her- 
self to read at three, always a precocious 
child, sitting on her father’s knee and 
listening to recitations from Dryden and 
Pope and begging for others from Virgil, 
Horace, and Homer, which he would first 
give in the Greek and Latin originals to 
please her ear by their sound, translat- 
ing them afterward into English, 


The father taught the little Hannah Latin 
and mathematics, while Freuch was learned 
by. all five girls in a very clever manner. 
Not being able to afford this advantage to 
all, Mary, the eldest daughter, was sent toa 
French boarding school from Monday to 
Friday, giving her sisters every Saturday a 
resumé of all she had learned during the 
week, practice in speaking French being 
gained through association with F¥ench of- 
ficers, paroled prisoners of war, who were 
welcome and frequent visitors at Mr. More's 
house, 

Mrs. Terhune thinks certain features in 
the early home life of the Mores very like 
that of the Concord Alcotts: 


The 
ther; 


scholarly, unpractical, 
the strong-minded, strong-hearted 
mother; the group of affectionate sisters, 
set apart from other girls of their age 
and station by bookish tastes and unchild- 
like ambitions. * * * Had Mrs. Bronté's 
health allowed her to direct the education 
of her daughters, and her life been spared 
until Charlotte was grown, the great novel- 
ist’s career might have been more like 
Hannah More's than we now believe pos- 
sible.” 


dreamy fa- 


When the 
of a@® the 
formulated plans by opening what 
become a very for girls 
in the cathedral town of Bristol, Mary be- 
ing principal, Elizabeth housekeeper, Sarah 
principal, while Hannah and her 
sister Martha were’ numbered 


little Hannah was 
elder 


twelve 
carried 


years 


sisters out long- 
was to 


successful school 


vice 
younger 
among the pupils. 

The valuable library 
cob More was swept away with his family 
preperty, and Hannah had been made ac- 
quainted with the classics through her fa- 
ther’s retentive memory. But with the Bris- 
tol days came books by the score,which were 
bought the use of the and its 
teachers, so that Hannah the next 
four years in simply reveling in books; 
studying Milton, Pope, Shakespeare, and 
Dryden, and reading and rereading Addi- 
until her style was formed and 
colored by that master of perfect English. 

“The Search After Happiness: A 
Drama,’ was written by Hannah More at 
seventeen, to be ected by her sisters’ pupils 
in the the book at 
tracting notice, and gaining great 
popularity, both in Bristol, and in a short 
At eighteen Hannah 
assistant in the family 


once owned by Ja- 


for school 


passed 


on, own 


schoolroom, once at- 


much 
be- 


time everywhere. 


came an school, 


having added to her command of languages | 


a fair knowledge of Spanish and Italian. 

At she 
panied two of the pupils cf the More Semi- 
nery holiday visit to Belmont, the 
residence of a Mr. Turner, a man of wealth 


twenty-two years of acecom- 


on a 


HEARTHSTONES; 
MORE By Marion Harland, 
4 me Colonial Homesteads and 
‘ Where Ghosts Walk,’’ &c. Illustrated 

P. Putnam's Sons: New York and Lon- 
don. The Knickerbocker Press, 1900. $1.50. 
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author of 
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and character, who, while twenty years 

Hannah's senior, was much attracted by 
her bright, vivacious manner. After the 
latter's return to Bristol Mr. Turner quick- 
ly followed, an engagement soon resulting. 
It was decided not to be worth while for 
Hannah to return to teaching, the wedding 
day having been set, and her energies being 
all devoted to the preparaticn of a trous- 
Seau suitable for the future mistress of 
Belmont Manor. Everything was in readi- 
ress, bridesmaids chosen, ané all atrange- 
rients concluded, when Mr. Turrer begged 
for a postponement of the ceremony. The 
family made no protest, and a later date 
was substitute1; wherevpon a second post- 
ponement was asked. This happening a 
third time, Hannah More’s femily and 
friends absolutely forbade the marriage. 
Mr. Turner's reasons for this strange he- 
havior were never fully known, but that 
his regard for Miss More was unaltered 
was proved by the fact that he wished to 
settle an annuity upon her. This being re- 
fused, her frien were finally induced to 
accept a small sum, and at his death it 
was found that he had bequeathed the wo- 
man whom he never ceased to praise a 
thousand pounds. ' 

The next four years passed rapidly and 
happily, and, although other offers came, 
the unpleasant attendant 
upon her former engagement seemed to 
have awakened in her a dread of similar 
unpleasantnesses. When Hannah More 
was twenty-seven, she paid her first visit 
to London, with her favorite’ sister, Patty, 
and was speedily introduced into the most 
brilliant society of the day. Among her 
friends were soon counted Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and his stster; Dr. Johnson, the Gar- 
ricks—always among her best friends—Mrs. 
Moniague, a leader of the “ Bas Bleu,” 
who speedily introduced her to others of 
the set; Edmund Burke, Fanny Burney, 
Mrs. Thraie, Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Carter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Chapone, Mrs. Delany, and, 
in fact, all the best-known literary and 
artistic people of the time. 


Hannah More’s third visit to London 
was to dispose of two’ ballads she carried 
with her, “to try what is my real value.” 
Cadell, the fashionable publisher of the day, 
accepted these poems, not only making her 
a good present payment, but promising her 
& second sum for them on publication, 
which made the amount equal to that re- 
ceived by Goldsmith “for “The Deserted 
Village’ a few years earlier. The verses 
created much excitement, being very favor- 
ably received, Garrick reading them in 
drawing rooms in such manner as to bring 
his auditors to tears. At the latter’s sug- 
gestion, Miss More unearthed a drama writ- 
ten long before and rewrote the play, to 
which Garrick added a prologue, which 
was so well received at a theatre in Bath 
that she wrote a tragedy, “ Percy,” which 
was produced af®the Covent Garden Thea- 
tre and became the rage of all playgoing 
London 


circumstances 


From this time nearly to its close, 
Hannah More's life was one long triumph, 
book and play succeeding each other im 
rapid After Garrick’s death 
much of Miss More's time was spent with 
his widow, her most intimate friend, this 
devotion her the name of Mrs. 
domestic chaplain."’ Space for- 
the details of this new 
many friendships, old and 
with Horace Walpole, 
met at Mrs. Delany's fa- 
mous little parties of eight, which friend- 
ship was to last all the latter's Ufetime. 


on, 


succession 


winning 
Garrick’s “ 
bids mention of 
life, or of her 
new, including 


one 


she often 


whom 


The pleasant glimpses given into the so- 
ciety of the day are most interesting. 
of Miss More's books which attracted 
great attention being a poem, “The Bas 
Bleu,"’ in which the members of Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s set scribed and contrasted 
favorably with the Salon Bleu of the Ho- 
tel Rambouillet. 


One 


were de 


gut space must be found 
xr a mention of another phase of the 
Morse life work. An acquaintance 
with William Wilberforce led into a 
warm friendship, and before long the sis- 
ters were at work in new fields. Most of 
Hannah More's books had depended for 
their success upon the moral taught, but 
now they were to take up a new work— 
the foundation, support, and active man- 
agement of Sunday and schools, 
mothers other closely related 
charities, although now common 
enough in England, were then almost eom- 
pletely unknown. This work was at first 
very but it was carried on on 
so large a that in time it awakened 
jealousy that organized 
the schools was made, 
our readers must 
the book itself 
gathered the 


sisters’ 


soon 


day 
clubs, and 


which, 


suecessful, 
scale 
so much 
tion to 
result 


opposi- 
with what 
from the 
From it, too, 
beautiful home sur- 
and the later life and death of 
sisters—Hannah, who r 
dying in 1833 at the 
years. 


learn 
pages of 
must be 
roundings 
devoted 

vived them all, 
of eighty-eight 


these 


ssible, 
Hannah 


It is impo 
upon 


too, to attempt 
More's 
with 


many 


to touch 
later 
the boy 


any of friend- 
including one 


the 


ships, 
lay, or 
time to time, 
influence 
after edition 
America 


Macau- 


upon books issued from 


which exercised so great ar 
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both in 


upon age, 


edition 
ind in 
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England 


Harland's 
printed 

with portraits and other 
two of Miss More's beautiful 
Wood, as it was during her 
the The 
frontispiece is a very attractive. portrait 
of Hannah More, by Opie, as 
forty, the her gre 
should 


Marion book is at- 


and is 


interesting 


tractively ind bound, 


illustrated 


well 
views 
including 
home, Barley 
and is at 


residence, present day 


she looked at 


time of atest 


This 


general pop- 


ularity book prove not on 





of much interest, but should also 
lead to a reading or re-reading of some of 
the books that ran through so many 
tions and vreated so much discussion dur- 


| ing Hannah More's own lifetime. 


present 


edi- 


| 
| 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Features of Those Issued in the 


Past Three Centuries, 


About two months ago there was sold at 
Botheby’s a valuable and unique collection 
of horn books and children's books of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth and the early 
portion of the present century, this col- 
lection probably being unparalleled in its 
particular direction. 


The late Mr. Andrew W. Tuer 
Leadenhall Press was well known 
collector and writer upon horn books and 
upon all sorts of odd and interesting books 
for children; upon all of which topics he has 
written in most sympathetic and charming 
fashion. His “‘ History of the Horn Book” 
in two large quarto volumes, profusely 
illustrated, is very well known in America, 
and is of such great interest that only its 
slightly prohibitive price prevented its be- 
ing published in a much larger edition. 
Only a thousand copies of the book were 
printed, in the cover of which were nested 
seven fac similes of horn books described 
in the volumes. 


of the 
a 


as 


As is well known, the horn book is not*a 
book at all, but a tablet, usually of wood, 
oblong in shape, with handle, upon which 
Was pasted a piece of paper containing the 
alphabet, &c., which was protected by a 
thin sheet*of translucent horn—hence the 
name. At first a necessity, as books be- 
came common the poor horn book was de- 
spised, and so not taken care of, which ac- 
counts for its great scarcity at the pres- 
ent day, many people probably never hav- 


ing seen an actual specimen. At a loan 
collection given just out of New York a 
short time ago a horn book was shown 


which its owner claimed to be one of three 
known specimens in America, but while this 
could hardly be the case, before Mr. Tuer's 
book appeared only about twenty copies 
were known to be in existence anywhere, 
but his researches resulted in the discoy- 
ery of about 100 examples, including some 
in silver, ivory, bone, lead, and card- 
board; some specimens of these horn books, 
originally selling in the cheaper varieties 
for about a penny, fetching as high a price 
as three or four hundred dollars. 

The present catalogue shows Mr. Tuer to 
have had thirty-five out of the hundred 
and fifty known specimens in his own 
possession, which included seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth century 
horn books; which were of oak, both plain 
and leather covered, as well as of cedar, 
ivory—with alphabet on one side and words 
of one, two, or three-syllables on the other 
cut in low relief, one in cardboard dating 
from the eighteenth century, one in lead, 
containing alphabet in German characters 
stamped in low relf@f, and also horn books 
showing German, Danish, and Hebrew 
characters, 

But even more interesting, if that were 
possible, is the portion of the catalogue de- 
voted to children’s books, of an old-fash- 
ionea but very charming type. It may not 
be generally known that these quaint 
books, delightful alike in text, illustrations, 
color, and covers, are quite commonly col- 
lected on the other side, although the cus- 
tom dves not seem to have spread to Amer- 
ica, at least not to any extent. 
Thomas of Worcester, one of our early 
publishers, reprinted many of these little 
books, which are said to be almost equally 
scarce as their English originals; but 
from the very fact that children’s books 
are subjected to such hard usage, they are 
always more difficult to obtain than those 
intended for their Then, too, they 
were seldom so strongly bound, which fact 
would also contribute to their gradual dis- 
appearance. Some of the English collect- 
of these charming little books have 
had miniature bookplates, appropriate both 
in size and design, made for collections of 
these tiny books—Mrs. Arthur Gaskin, 
Georgie Cave, France, having also designed 
for Mr. Tuer's use a plate showing a small 
and attractive maiden, horn book in hand. 

Mr. Tuer is well knewn as the writer of 
many charming books on out-of-the-way 
subjects, but among them all none will be 
found to quite equal in interest and beauty 
two which were evidently prepared from the 
books listed in the first section of the pres- 
ent catalogue, * Old-Fashioned Children’s 
Books " and ‘‘ Forgotten Children’s Books,” 
as he persists in writing the titles, notwith- 
standing the fact that “a captious and 
exceedingly unpleasant person, deaf to the 
music of a tripping title,’’ insisted that 
what he really meant was “ Children’s For- 
gotten Books." 


Isaiah 


elders. 


ors 


Mr. Tuer assures us that as collectors of 
these delightful children’s stories, to fol- 
low his own form, are still comparatively 

w in number, that if we know where to 
look for them it {s still possible to pick up 
quaintly Ulustrated treasures for very 
small sums. And it must be remembered 
that among the illustrators of these little 
books will be found Blake, Bewick, the 
Flaxmans, Mulready, Landseer, Cruik- 
shank, and other less weil-known names, 
He also points out that where so many of 
these books are well worth collecting it 
is well to bear in mind a list of the great 
prizes it is always possible to unearth and 
for which collectors may always hope, in- 


cluding Charles Lamb’s “ Poetry for Cnil- 
dren,” two volumes, 18090; his ‘ Prince 
Dorus,” 1811, and the same _ writer's 


* Beauty and the Beast," published with- 
out title page in 181, the earliest edition 
with title bearing date 1813. “The Elegant 
Girl,’ an oblong folio in verse, with a dozen 
fascinating colored full-page plates, is also 
a lesser prize, as is also ‘The Looking 
Glass,’ a true history of the early years 
of Mulready, 1805; **‘ Dame Wiggins of Lee,” 
and “Signor Topsy Turvey’s Wonderful 
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1810, being also well worth 


Lantern,” a 
careful search. 
The illustrations to books of this kind, 


which were both “a penny plain and two- 
pence colored,” were usually printed from 


quaint woodcut blocks; from copperplates, | 


as in ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Little Man and the 
Little Maid," 1808, or, occasionally litho- 
graphed on stone, as in “ The Story of the 
Ill-Natured Boy,’’ 1825, or still more rarely 
etched, as in ‘‘ Amusement for Good Chil- 
drew.”’ 

The coloring of these 
all done by children in 
worked rapidly and with much accuracy. 
Mr. Tuer tells us that they sat round a 
table, each with a pan of water-color, a 
brush, and a partly colored copy as 
guide. Piles of printed sheets lay on the 
table; one child adding the red, the next 
the yellow, wherever they appeared, and so 
on until the coloring was entirely finished. 

Many of these books for children were 
rendered particularly bright and pleasing 
by being bound in Dutch hand-made paper 
stamped with designs in bright colors on 
gold foil backgrounds. These al- 
Ways peculiar to Holland, were expensive, 
and have not been made for three-quarters 
of a century, the little still in existence be- 
ing now seldom found out of the cabinets 
of collectors. In some other Dutch papers 
used for binding the omission of the gold 
leaf background was offset by increased 
gaudiness in the color, which was hand 
done, the color being laid on with a brush 
by young children. 

Thrifty publishers of this class of books 
made the same cuts do over and over again, 
and a favorite method of advertising was 
directly in the text of the books them- 
selves. As for instance, Mary Lamb, prob- 
ably from pure friendliness, makes one of 
her little girls in ‘‘ Mrs. Leicester's School ” 
ask whether the coachman should be or- 
dered to go to Harris's, at the corner of 
St. Paul's Churchyard, or to “the Juvenile 


little books was 
their teens, who 


a 


papers, 


Library, in Skinner Street, whereupon 
mamma at once decided upon the latter 
shop, from which Miss Lamb's own book 


had been issued. In ‘'A Visit to London,” 
1810, a book describing the principal pub- 
lic buildings, its publisher, Mr. Tabart, in- 
troduces a whole chapter for this pur- 
pose; “‘A Visit to the Juvenile Library,” 
in which every book he published is named 
and criticised, being either bought by one 
of the children in the party, or presented 
to them by its older members. Mr. Tabart 
also advertises at the end of “ A Collection 
of Simple Stories"’ that each purchaser of 
a guinea’s worth of books would be enti- 
tled to a half-crown volume gratis. 

‘Ellen; or, the Naughty Girl Reclaimed,” 
is the title of a book belonging to a series 
of about twenty of the same description, 
which show attractively tinted cut-out 
illustrations on cardboard, separate from 
the text, a movable head, which fitted into 
a groove behind the neck, finishing one 
picture at a time. This kind of book be- 
came very popular for a period, and ran 
through edition after edition, being intro- 
duced into France Germany, where 
they were equally successful. 

Mr. Tuer also touches upon many of the 
accomplishments of our grandmothers, 
closely connected with this class of books. 
Ackermann published elaborate landscapes 
and fanciful pictures on “ Bath Post,” 
many of which showed designs so com- 


and 


plicated as to look like lacework when 
finished. All the black portions shown in 
these designs were to be cut away with 


sharp scissors and knives, leaving a white 
stencil, which when placed against paper 
tinted to suit the subject formed the pic- 
ture. 

Many of these delightful little books were 
illustrated in silhouette or shadow like- 
nesses or figures; sometimes, too, the out- 
side, or surrounding white paper on which 
the outline was drawn, was, when cut out 
lnid over colored paper, forming a variant 
of the silhouette. Another accomplishment 
of those early days was pricking pictures, 
which were sold by dealers for the purpose, 
with pins, the work being done with pins 
of various thicknesses, the broad lines and 
heavy shadows being done with large pins 
and the finer work with thinner, a toothed 
wheel with sharp points being used for 
outlines. 

Besides the pleasure to be found in a 
reading of these little books, the authors 
of which number such names as Maria 
Edgeworth, the Lambs, Mrs. Hoffland, 
Mrs. Sherwood, Erily Taylor, Rescoe, Will- 
fam Mulready, and William Hayley, to 
mention a few only, collectors find added 
interest in the mass of interesting liter- 
ature which has gathered around the sub- 
ject. It is hard to decide whether the 
strongest attraction these little books pre- 
sent lies in the text, or in their quaint and 
sometimes beautiful illustrations, especially 


those in outline drawing te be found in 
“The Lilliputian Magazine,"’ and “ Tales 
for Ellen,’’ 1826, 

The morals conveyed by these ta:es are 


always deliciously striking, and it seems 
doubly a shame that our children have 
grown too sophisticated to care for stories 
and verses in which their elders find so 
strong a charm. 

Those who possess collections of these 
quaint little books are greatly to be envied; 


while Mr. Tuer's two delightful volumes, 
* Forgotten Children’s Books" and *' Old- 
Fashioned Children's Books,” both of which 
were charmingly printed at the Leadenhall 
Press, and contain about 500 illustrations 
from these old books, as well as much of 
their text, will be found an admirable in- 
troduction to the subject. Mr. Tuer’s knowl- 
edge of these books Is so thorough—the 
books listed in the sales catalogue proving 
how thoroughly his work was always done, 
usually through actual personal knowledge 
gained through possession of the books he 
aescribes, or access to copies—that these 
two volumes will be found a perfect treas- 
ure trove to all who are interested in these 
charming little books. In some way the 
stories suffer so much by being given in 
ordinary type and without their accompany- 
ing illustrations, that extracts would com- 
pletely fail to do the subject justice, 
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Putnam’s New Books 


A Book for All Readers. 


Designed as an Aid to the Collection, Use 
and Preservation of Books, and the For- 
mation of Public and Private Libraries. 


The American Business 
Woman, 


A Guide for the Investment, Preservation 
and Accumulation of Property, Contain- 


By AINSWORTH RAND SPOFFORD. 2dim- ing Full Explanations and Illustrations 
pression. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. of all Necessary Methods of Business. 

By JOHN HOWARD CROMWELL, Ph.B. LL.B. 
“In all the field of books about books, 


12mo, $2,00, 
there is nothing else in existence which covers — 









s0 well and so clearly so wide a range of ‘*Many a woman who has money to invest 
subjects. * * * It is impossible to read a or property to preserve runs remarkable risks 
single chapter, or even a page of the five and often sadly mismanages her affairs be- 
hundred contained in the present volume, cause she lacks necessary knowledge This 
without either gaining fresh information upon | !4ck is met by such a volume as the present, 


some particular subject, or finding some fact in which the uninstructed will find valuable 


we half know, so clearly stated as to make a explanations and illustrations of the most im- 
lasting and vivid impression upon us. Writ- portant business transactions.’’—The Outlook 
ten by a man thoroughly versed in library 


lore and methods, Mr. Spofford's book will be 
found of the utmost value by all who either 
are, or wifh to become, attached to library 
forces.'’"—N, Y. Times Saturday Review. 


A History of Political Par- 
ties in the United States. 


Being an Account of the Political Parties 
since the foundation of the Government, 
together with a consideration of the 
conditions attending their formation 
and development, and with a reprint of 
the several Party Platforms, By JAMES 
H. HOPKINS. 8vo, $2.50. 


‘“‘In view of the coming campaign, the work 


” . 
Sons of the Morning. 
By EDEN PHILLPoTTS, author of “ Children 
of the Mist,” etc. With frontispiece, 
8vo, $1.50. 

‘“* Here we have not only literature, but we 
have character drawing, humor, and de- 
scriptive powers that Blackmore only equaled } is very timely, but it is far from ephemeral. 
once, and that was in ‘ Lorna Doone,’ * * * *** The treatment is clear and concise ; the 
He knows the heart as well as the trees; he book is not a mere array of dry facts, and yet 
knows men and women as well as he knows it is not biased by any political opinions 


nature, and he holds them both in the hollow which the author himself may held.’’—Wash- 
of his hand,'’—Chicago Tribune. ington Post. 


Putnam’s Library of Standard Literature. 


12mo, cloth, per volume, $1.75. 

The series comprises Reprints of Standard Works, which are in large part master- 
pieces of literature. It will also, however, include certain works which have never been 
reprinted, or which have not been in print for a considerable period, together with 
others which have been reprinted only in limited editions, and which have, therefore, 
not heretofore been available for the use of students of to-day, The series will thus 
consist in part of rare books of special value for the scholar, and in part of more 
familiar works appealing to the wider circle of intelligent readers. 


NEARLY READY: The History of the Life of Thomas 
Memoirs of My Life and Writings. Ellwood, Quaker. Edited by C. G 
By EDWARD GiBBON. Edited by G. Crump, B. A 
BIRKBECK HILL, LL. D., D.C.L., Honorary " To be followed by : 


Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. apa 
The Early Poems of Lord Tennyson, Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His 





Edited by JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. Son. The Natural History of Sel- 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Ali- borne. The Journalto Stella. The 
ghieri. The Italian text. Edited by | Life of Samuel Johnson, LL. D. The 
PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. French Revolution. 











The Critic 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY sid OF LITERATURE, ART AND 


October Number Now Ready 


Contains a Colored Frontispiece from an Unpublished Painting by 


DANTE ROSSETTI 


And a Striking Story by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, Author of “ Folly Corner.” 
Among the Contributors to this Number are: 


EDMUND GOSSE, ANDREW LANG, W. J. ROLFE, JOSEPH B. GILDER, GELETT 
BURGESS, ELIZABETH LUTHER CARY, EDITH M. THOMAS, and CLARA MORRIS. 


Price per Number, 20 Cents. All Newsdealers, 











27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 


| 3 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London. ‘4 
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DEAN FARRAR 
The Life of Lives; or, Further Studies in the Life of Christ. 
By REV. Dr. W. F. FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury, author of “ The 
Life of Christ,” etc. 12mo. cloth, $2.50. 





PARTIAL CONTENTS: Our Lord's Human Aspect—The Language He Spoke—The 
Age in which He Lived—Lessons of the Unrecorded Years—Judaism—The First Anecdote— 
Methods of Evangelization—Forms of Teaching, their Uniqueness—Jesus and Children 


The Gladness of Jesus—The 


SHAKESPEARE—-LOW 


As You Like ft. With five full-page photogravure illustrations, and 
numerous drawings and decorations to accompany the text, by 
WILL H. Low. 8vo, cloth, $2,50. 


The great success of Mr. Low's illustrations for ‘‘ The Forest of Arden’ has sug- 
gested a treatment by him of ‘‘ As you Like It.'’ The result Is a book of full and seri- 
ous illustration. This text and illustration combined have produced a noteworthy result, 


-H. SETON MERRIMAN 
The Isle of Unrest. By the Author of ‘The Sowers,” 
Kedar’s Tents,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


This is a thrilling story of life in Corsica and France. 


; GEORG EBERS 
In the Desert. By the author of “ An Egyptian Princess,” “ Cleo- 


patra.” 42mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This is the story of a young woman who undertakes to “‘ live out her own nature.” 


JANE BARLOW. 


From the Land of the Shamrock. By the author of “Irish 
Idyls,” “ Bogland Studies,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By the best known Hving delineator of Irish character, 


AMANDA M. DOUGLAS 
A Little Girl in Old Washington. A _ juvenile book. 
with “A Little Girl in O'd New York.” 


This is a continuation of the “Little Girl” 
welcomed by a@ multitude of young readers. 


DODD, MEAD« COMPANY, 


Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Apostles—et q, etc. 


“ In 
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Uniform 
42mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Series, which has been warmly 
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Next Wednesday the Hundredth 
‘Anniversary of His Birth—His 
Many Fields of Work and His 

Enduring Influence. 


Americans should henor the centenary of 

George Bancroft not only because of his 

career as a patriot and diplomatist, 

his; work as historian and man of let- 

ters, but because of his life ef integrity, 
earnest purpose, and tireless industry. 

The greatness of a man does not consist 
glone in the written work which lives after 
be himself is dust—priéeless heritage as 
that work may be—but is also determined 
by the dominant idea which has revealed 
itself in his character, in his personality. 
Bf that idea has beem noble and worthy, 
then it is a pleasure and a profit to know 
the man behind the work. Americans 
ghould honor the centenary of George Ban- 
eroft not only for what he did, but for 
what he was. 

Geerge Bancroft was fortunate in his 
parentage; in his opportunities for the at- 
tainment of a culture broader and more 
varied than falls to the let of the ordinary 
American; in his strong health, and in the 
gift of years. His life was, well-nigh com- 
plete. He was enabled to bring to a finish 
plans made in his youth, The broken, the 
fnterrupted lives are the ones that are 
pathetic—the sudden interruption of the 
brilliant work ef a Shelley, a Burns, a 
Keats, death coming before the bright 
genius has had time to develop or to find 
full expression. Bancroft stands with men 
like Goethe, Wordsworth, Gladstone, Ten- 
pyson—men who have had full chance. 

George Bancroft was no mere dreamer. 
His life and his work dealt with facts. He 
made history as well as wrote it—and it 
was history during a most important and 
eritical time. George Baneroft's career 
proves that a man can be devoted to lit- 
erature and do notable, enduring work in 
ft, and yet be an excellent man of busi- 
mess—practical, sane of judgment and of 
epinion, with knowledge of the world and 
ef public affairs, and with knowledge of 
mInen. 

George Bancroft made a deep impression 
upon the educational, the political, the lit- 
erary aspects of his age, which ts felt still. 
Much of his work is of permanent value. 
For instance, it is perhaps impessible to 
everestimate the good he did by the one act 
of founding the naval school at Annapolis. 
Americans who take pride in our naval 
achievements and look with hope to the 
future should not be ungrateful to the man 
who gave to naval education such an im- 
petus, who infused into the service a new 
spirit, who stimulated ambition, and grant- 
ed great opportunities. Then, George Ban- 
eroft’s history is an enduring monument te 
his scholarship, to his thorough research, 
to his aceuracy and patieuce im detail, to 
the lofty spirit of patriotism which ani- 
mated him. 

Preseott said: “‘ Happy is the writer who 
shall exhibit this theme worthily to the 
eyes of his countrymen.” Whatever criti- 
cism may find faulty or imperfect in Ban- 
eroft’'s work dwindles in comparison with 
its enduring worth and value. And it is 
fitting that at this time of the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth some tribute should 
be paid him for what he did, and for what 
he was. If Morley’s life was saved 100 
years before he was born, then Bancroft’s 
life of integrity and earnest industry, and 
the special field in which he showed that 
industry, was determined by an honorable 
and illustrious aneestry. The historian’s 
grandfather, Samuel Bancroft, filled many 
public offices, was unusually able, and was 
endowed with the gift of oratory. His son 
Aaron eame into a valuable intellectual 
estate, and by his own effort increased the 
inheritance greatly. 

For fifty years he lived in Worcester, and 
won distinction not only for his theological 
scholarship and eloquence in preaching, but 
by several literary works of value. His 
Life of Washington became well known as 
an impartial and well-written history. Sam- 
vel and Aaron Bancroft were long-lived, 
and they retained their powers unimpaired 
to the very end. George Bancroft's mother 
also lived to be very old. She had notable 
intellectual gifts, had distinction of manner 
and of appearance, was wise, kind, sympa- 
thetic. Aaron Bancroft was forty-five when 
his son George was born. 

The boy's childhood was happy and full 
of hard work. He had to walk two miles 
to school, and two miles home again. He 
early read Latin, and was only eleven 
when he entered Phillips Academy at Ix- 
eter, New Hampshire, Here he came un- 
der the beneficent and stimulating influ- 
ence of the famous schoolmaster, Dr. Ab 
bott At thirteen he entered Harvard and 
was gradrated with honor. His father want- 
ed him to bea preacher, and he did devote 
himself to theology, metaphysics, and eth- 
ics. He became absorbed in Plato, but as 
literature, philosophy, histery opened out 
to his eager vision alluring’ paths and beau- 
tiful vistas, ne planned another life than 
that of preacher. 

At Harvard he felt the influence of Ed- 
ward Everett, and to Everett's suggestion 
that a young man skould be chosen to pre- 
pare himself for a professorship of Greek, 
3Sancroft owed the unrivaled opportunities 
for culture which were to be his in Eu- 
rope. His ability was recognized, and he 
was the “ yorng man” selected to go to 
Germany ‘to learn what there was to be 
learned.”’ The two years Baneroft studied 
at GOttingen were fruitful indeed, and from 
that renowned university he received the 
distinction of the @egree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy when he was not yet twenty. 

In justice to the German University sys- 
tem, it stould be remembered that it was 


him: ‘He belongs, to that noble race 
young Americans who believe that true 
happiness eonsists in the cultivation of the 
man.” Six months at Berlim, nearly as 
many at Heidelberg, journeys through Ger 
many and Switzerland, then a long, busy 
residence at Rome, varied by visits to 
Naples and Leghorn (where he met By- 
ron) and to Milan, where he formed 4 
friendship with Manzoni, gave him rich 
chances for the cultivation of all sides of 
his nature. Art made its appeal. He felt 
to the full the afluring charm of the Old 
World in all its’ manifold phases. Those 
years in which he became so intimate with 
the civilization ef the Old World were of 
use to him, not only begause they gave him 
culture, learning, polish, sympathy with 
the cosmopolitan spirit, but because his 
close relationship to the manifestations+of 
the Teutonic mind intensified his natural 
love of thoroughness, of gofmg deep, and 
staying where ideas are deep and broad 
and far-reaching. This quality of mind, 
this thoroughress and regard for accu- 
racy, are evident fn Bancroft’s subsequent. 
work—both in his public life and in that 
of literature. 


His fine gifts and his brilliant promise, 
his enthusiasm and ardor, made him very 
attractive to the poets, philosophers, men 
of science, and historians with whom he be- 
came intimate. They all had influence upon 
his sensitive, receptive mind, but the his- 
torians perhaps the most. The story of 
Baneroft meeting Goethe has been often 
told. It is mainly interesting because the 
reeital of it to Byron enabled Byron to cor- 
rect Goethe’s error in regard to “ Man- 
fred”’ and to vindicate himself from the 
charge of imitation. 


Baneroft never forgot these golden days 
in Europe. In after years his. conversation 
was often enriched by reminiscences of his 
intercourse with famous people. His recit- 
als of what they had said and how they 
had appeared were vivid and graphic. 


Finally he returned home. He became tu- 
tor of Greek at Harvard, and, in deference 
to his father’s wish, he paid some attention 
to theology, and was licensed to preach. He 
had a degree of religious fervor, but kis 
heart was not in this work. The message 
this man had to deliver to his age was net 
to be by the medium of preaching, nor yet 
was it to be by the medium of poetry. His 
first publication, in 1828, a volume of po- 
ems, attested his unaffected spirituality of 
thought, as well as his enthusiasm for the 
sunny and the artistic charms of the Old 
World, but little of the divine afflatus was 
evident in these poems. And Bancroft 
showed his discrimination and insight by 
not being himself blind to this fact. 

After a year’s work, Bancroft resigned 
his tutorship, and, with Dr. Copwell, organ- 
ized the famous Round Hill School at 
Northampton. The history of this school is 
of much interest. Bancroft put ten years 
of the best part of his life into work for 
this school, and it would searcely be possi- 
ble to over-estimate the good he did—the 
stimulating influence of his methods, the 
impulses he created toward that which is the 
highest and best. The methods adopted 
proved very popular, and the boys did not 
fret because of the high standard of study; 
but the financial results did not seem to 
warrant the permaneney of the school. 

These ten years at Northampton were 
fruitful, net only in the far-reaching and 
powerful impetus toward good given ta the 
pupils, but also in literary work which 
made Bancroft known. Articles were writ- 
ten for The North Americafi Review and 
The American Quarterly, and a translation 
made of Heeren's * Reflections on the Poll- 
tics of Ancient Greece.” Edward Everett 
called this translation a mastery of two 
languages. The reprinting of this work in 
Oxford without any recognition of the 
translator—his name not even mentioned— 
adds to the long list of books printed in 
violation of the moral rights of authors, 

Before giving up the Round Hill School 
Bancroft commenced his great history. He 
also began to take an active part in poli- 
tics. There was also another potent inter- 
est in his life. To the scholarly, earnest 
student of history, romance came, as it 
comes to all, sooner or later. Bancroft did 
not frown on romance. He welcomed it 
gladly. He became engaged, and in 1827 he 
married. But about the time—in WKi4— 
when he was bringing out the first volume 
of his history, Mrs. Bancroft died. She had 
not been favorable to his holding any pub- 
lic office, and because of her wishes he 
had declined to be nominated as Senator, 
and when elected to the General Court of 
Massachusetts he refused to serve. Had 
Mrs. Bancroft lived we should probably 
have had in Bancroft no Hterary diplomat 
who rendered inestimable services in in- 
ternational affairs. 

For a number of years Bancroft was 
loyal to his wife's wishes, and refused to 
enter publie life. The publication, how- 
ever, of his pamphlet on ‘“ A National Cur- 
rency,’’ which excited much attention and 
discussion, paved the way for his public 
career. It was in 1837, the year of the 
publication of the second volume of the 


history, that Van Buren appointed Ban-, 


croft Coilector of the Port of Boston. This 
was also the year of his second marriage. 
He had won the esteem and affection of 
the widow of the law partner of Daniel 


} Union. 


e ed to. a prominent fam- 
ny Beaage wealth, Many social 
‘hers, She was strong in health 
fw character, possessing a knowledge 
the world and a self-possession of man- 
indispensable to @ social leader. She 
a good housekeeper, too. It is sat 
the Crown Princess of Germany re- 
ed many valuable suggestions whife 
dining with her, and asked for recipes: for 
famous American dishes, such as cran- 
berry preserve, with roast mutton, oyster 
saup, pumpkin pie, and—doughnuts. She 
became-a great favorite In England and in 
Germany, féted by famous pefsons, and 
there is record ef Macaulay giving a break- 
fast in her honor—the only attention of the 
Kind he ever paid to a woman. She lived 
to the ripe age of eighty-six, and had she 
lived ome year longer she and Bancroft 
would have celebrated their golden wed- 
ding. ; 

Before 1837 the United States Government 
had lost millions of dollars: because duties 
in her ports had been paid by bonds, Ban- 
eroft instituted a great reform, He was 
rigid in his eolleetions, not only of bonds 
due at the time, but of these in arrear. He 
had net a single loss. His success caused 
the Government to introduce the cash sys- 
tem into Custom Houses throughout the 
cauntry. 

While in Boston Bancroft became inti- 
mate with Prescott, Ticknor, Emerson, and 
other congenial spirits. His German expe- 
riences and his sympathy with German 
“thought made him sympathize also with 
New England transcendentalism. 


Many social pleasures varted the routine 
of his daily life—a*routine largely made up 
of research in documents. relating to the 
history of Colonial times. Now, as before, 
Bancroft's theory was that the purpose of 
life is to combine work and recreation in 
wise proportions. While Collector at Bos- 
ton Bancroft gave Nathaniel Hawthorne 
the best pesition in his power to bestow. 
This was a service not only to Hawthorne, 
but to the world. In 1840 was published 
the third volume of the history, eagerly ex- 
pecged by the public and enthusiastically 
welcomed. 4 

The period was one of storm and stress 
in politics, and Bancroft plunged with ardor 
into the discussion of the questions agitat- 
ing the public mind. He held divided opin- 
ions about all these questions, and they 
were sane and legical, based on patriotism 
and regard for the welfare of the country. 
He expressed them with passienate elo- 
quence. His country needed such a man; 
therefore, when Polk became President, he 
lost no time in appointing Bancroft to the 
Secretaryship of the Navy. The distinction 
was well deserved because of Bancroft’s 
able services as Collector at Boston. The 
commereial experience and practical know!l- 
edge gained there “‘ enabled him to admin- 
ister the Navy Department with the most 
rigid economy consistent with its success- 
ful working." 

Wynne says: “It is worthy of note that 
he was probably the only Secretary of his 
day whose estimates were allowed to pass 
without cavil by the Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives.’’ The founding of the Naval School 
at Annapolis was perhaps Bancroft's most 
notable and enduring work while Secretary 
of the Navy; but he also induced Congress 
to improve the National Observatory and 
widen its scope, and in matters relating to 
the Northwestern boundary he took an im- 
portant part. The order to take possession 
of California was given by this far-seeing, 
able man; and while Acting Secretary of 
War for one short month he made hay 
while the sun shone. It was he who or- 
dered Gen. Taylor to march into Texas. To 
Bancroft’s promptness and decision was 
due the ultimate entr&nce of Texas into the 
tiow many side issues there were 
to Bancroft’s work in the Cabinet it would 
be impossible to estimate. 

In 1846 he was appointed Minister to 
England. Bancroft's history had been 
welcomed with acclaim by his countrymen, 
but the reception given to it in Eng 
and on the Continent had been surpris 
enthusiastic. Translations into German, 
Italian, French, and Danish; editions in 
Seotiand and in England, had made it wide- 
ly known. Small wonder, then, that liter- 

ry men in Engiand gave him warm wel- 
come. Bancroft was one of the finest ex- 
amples of the style of man America can 
produce when given full chance. He was 
a delightful combination of Old World 
culture and New World push and enter- 
prise. He had_already accomplished work 
that any man might look upon with envy 
and admiration—and there was something 
about him that gave promise that he was 
yet to aceomplish work of still more value 

While Minister, one of Bancroft’s most 
important services was his success in pro- 
curing a favorable modification of Great 
Britain's navigation laws. Then he nego- 
tiated a valuable postal treaty between 
England and America. This was liberal 
dor both nations and proved very popular. 

‘The twentieth clause of this treaty stipu- 
lated that in the event of a war those ves- 
sels connected with the Isthmus of Panama 


and engaged in the mail service should be | 


free from molestation for six weeks’ after 
being notified that “their trips must be 
discontinued.” 

Bancroft also laid the foundation for im- 
portant reforms in regard to the position 
of Englishmen resident in the United 
States, vindicating their right to be ex- 
empt from allegiance to the mother coun- 
try. He also laid the foundation for the 
later settlement of disputed boundary ques- 
tions. 

His residence in England was of great 
value in his historical studies. He had free 
use of hithertc inaccessible documents; 
numerous trips to Paris and elsewhere wer¢ 
also of help in his researches. Nearly all 


In 1849 Bancroft came home. He lived in 
New York tik after the civil war. It is re- 
corded that he considered New York a 


able books and valuable documents around 
him. He was abserbed in his werk, and 
he had no financial anxieties, But. wher 
ever he was he had the genius for making 
friends of the eminent peeple around him. 
There was an imperial dignity about him, 
an aristocracy of mind which attracted to 
him naturally men and wemen of like mind 
and cultivation. And because ef this ime 
perial quality of mind, honors and dis- 
tinectiens came to hirm He did not seek 
thenz They came to Bim by natural in- 
heritance.”’ ae 


Bancroft was « simeere Demecrat, but he 
had the lofty spirit and breadth of view 
which enabled him to be no slave to his 
Party. His heart was with his evuntry in 
ifs terrible time of stress. and ef suffering. 
He believed im the Unien, he believed in 
the right. By speech and by writings he 
worked for the maintenance of that Union. 
It was he whom Congress chose to deliver 
before it the eulogy on Abraham Lincoln. 
This eulogy was considered a “ remark- 
able masterpiece of English composition 
and lofty feeling.”” It was only equaled by 
Bancroft’'s eulogy om Andrew Jackson, 
which he had delivered years before in the 
same place. 

In 1867 Bancroft was appointed Minister 
to Prussia; in 1868 to the North German 
Confederation, and in 1871 to the German 
Empire. It will thus be seen that he was 
im Burope during a stormy and eventful 
time, 

As Minister to Germany his work was 
important in that he succeeded in vindicat- 
ing the rights of Germans in America to 
be exempt from compulsory service in the 
German Army should they chance to visit 
the Fatherland. 

Bancroft induced Great Britain to follow 
the example of the German Government. 
While at Berlin Bancroft also settled with 
Great Britain the northwestern boundary 
question by reference to Emperor William 
as arbiter. 

It was a touching and memorable event 
when, in 1870, Bancroft celebrated at Gét- 
tingen the fiftieth anniversary of the tak- 
ing of his first degree. Congratulations 
came to him from eminent men all over 
Europe and in America. Bismarck even 
sent him a telegram from the field of bat- 
tle. 

In 1874 Bancroft m@turned to America. 
He chose for his home a spacious house in 
Washington, and in that beautiful eity and 
at Newport he spent his later years. We 
have all heard of the happiness, the serene 
activities of George Bancroft's lovely old 
age; of his magypificent library, his meth- 
ods of work, his social successes, his horse- 
back exercise, his love for his roses. That 
love was proved by the fact that there were 
over 300 varieties in his gardens. He died 
on the afternoon of the 17th of January, 
1891. He had had the satisfaction of bring- 
ing his history to the closaof the Revolu- 
tionary War, of writing a history of the 
Constitution, of carefully revising both 
works, and of writing many critical essays 
in general literature. A more complete life 
has seylom been lived in this world. 

KENYON WEST. 


Not Enough William L. Aldens. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I think that all of your readers will vote 
aye with me in deciding that Mr. W. L. 
Alden, your London correspondent, is at 
once the ablest and the most impartial 
critic of the literature of the day. I have 
never yet been deceived in his estimate of 
books or in his recommendations or de- 
nunciation Mr. Alden’s plan is a model 
one. He never gushes or slops over. He 
never attempts to “ write up” any author. 
Like Taine, in a few sentences he gives us 
the strong points and the weak points of a 
work together with an impartial summary 
This is surely the highest 
art in literary criticism. 

It is a pity that Mr. Alden's judic‘alt style 
is not adopted by writers in this country. 
For instance, when “ Trilby’’ and ‘“ David 
Harum’’ were advertised through the 
country (in the style of quack medicines) 
why did not the critics speak up? _As to 


of its contents 





the latter, why did not some reviewer in- 
form his readers that it Was a mere bu- 
colic narrative of the doings of a shrewd 
Yankee, which to common-place peop! 


ple 
without any imagination appeared “@w- 
fully funny 
folks just Iike him. 

Why has not the professional critic point- 
ed out that the Roman characters in Ben- 
Hur” and “ Quo Vadis" are not Romans 
at all, but modern Anglo-Saxons dressed 


*" because they knew a hundred 


up for the oceasions, assuming the sup- 
posed ideas of the ancients, but utterly un- 
like them in both ideas and sentiment. In- 
deed, the same criticism applies to the 
whole lot of modern historical novels, with 
perhaps the exception of “ The Cloister and 
the Hearth.” They are simply favored 
with history, but, as every student know 





as works of representation are false to 
the truth. In truth they bear the same 
relation to history that the vermouth does 
to the body of that American drink known 
as the * cocktail 
| I suspect that I am digressing, but I will 
| return to my theme by asking again, Why 
have we not more critics of the Alden 
3 sort? A. B. C. 
Grass Valley, Cal., Sept. 15, 1900. 
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with ua bright yellow or orange cover can- 





































































































































































































. . i . . is not fail; and one with a blue cover, pro- ! ' a a 
Vritten for THe New YorK Times Sate vided it is not incumbered with too much | § 
DAY REvrew by ornament, will run a yellow magazine very | “A Ferfect Biography of the Famous Sea Fighter,’ 
William L. Alden. close. The Monthly Review is to publish | 

LONDON, Sept. 18.— Miss Corelli's new Mr. Anthony Hope's new story, and it could | i 
book, ‘The Master Christian,” is undoubt- | hardly: have selected a more attractive | 
edly amusing. Indeed, regarded simply as writer for its first serial. 5 
a work of humor, it is perhaps the most be 4 

ccessful effort of the kind that has been Mr. Hope—which is much more his real ‘ 
nvade since Mr. Jerome wrote his “ Threo | Mame than is ‘‘Hawkins"’—~is a Liberal ounder of the American avy. 
Men in a Boat.” Now and then there is a | candidate for Parliament. He once before 
joke the good taste of which may be ques- | est for Parliament in the Liberal inter- : A History. By AuGuSTUS C. BUELL. With 
tionabie, but there is not room to question | €St, but was defeated. Whether he will | § . = , ; ; “ 
is teiaee. Sie Ae "eee Tala * | Weuncel tu Sede stew aitotinn emndtine ta Oe portraits, maps and plans. 2 vols., 12mo, $3.00. 
says thet be tam “geen. she coqpemmation | Ween, Sere Sam De but Bete Cowes that “Mr. Buell eclipses all his predecessors. These two volumes 
of _many godless marriages"’ we cannot | the Liberal Party, which at present seems | ff * 
help smiling, although some of us will | to lack everything which a party should | form A PERFECT BIOGRAPHY OF THE FAMOUS SEA 
stshade: Shae tae aadlsebet be punsnnler eva whic 1 ek: AN te ely ‘Meblick ak ak Ga FIGHTER, a work which should secure at once, and definitely 
is adapted to the purposes of a safe family | €lection, It has no settled policy, no real | {| maintain, a high position in the literature of its subjzct. Based 
humorist. Still, this is a fault which very | leaders, and very little coherence. This] H] on wide research here and abroad, it demands consideration as a 
vont Sica Bee gy og cosines ot; Beat pity, but it is a fact which is | Ai collection of well sifted facts, but th: author would not have 

onally funny people They become so ac I nt to all men. Whether the -constitu- > Pie rie 
customed to looking at all things froin the | ency which Mr. Hope is anxious to repre- | I undertaken his task if he had not cherished a profound sympathy 
humorous point of view that they lose to | Sent will return a Liberal candidate would for the man whose career shines with such brilliancy in the annals 
some extent their sense of reverence and of | be doubtful at any time, and of course, in | ; of the revolution. es Oo His fervor as a good American only 
— tt, OE A a id sae. eee seen eee Darty, the | fi] feuds a touch of piquancy to his narrative, and leaves it, from be- 

Miss orellls Main motive in 1 a S 2 . ype s success seem rather 
volume undoubtedly was to bevtesqus the 4 amel: ‘WRK Sl Gus veupect 00 fir. Sess, | ginning to end, sound in judgment as well as rich in vitality and 
modern theolcgical nevel. Her method is | I shall not be sorry if he is beaten, for the | § interest.” —NeW York Tribune. 
the one so familiar to many humoriste the sufficient reason that if he enters political OS sae : 
reductio ad absurdum. In writing ‘ The | life he will have no time for novel-writing. ~ at is evidently the poh ofa em sac Pct 2 con. kat eon Syppchobiclny or 
Muster ‘Christian’ she mains es the | W2 need good novelists much more than we oo = = = oe ag 2 ‘ nee aol vn gy sai ln op ind oo : 
reader to a large collection of ardinals, | need legislators, and it would be a great cis cue San Guanes nae unter . + on 801 “ora t ’ ren ‘librari x 
Archbishops, and other clergy, and shows | Pity to convert Mr. Hope, the novelist, into taken, certainly not with equal success seem to have been ransacked in ses rf 
them to be, without exception, monsters of | Mr. Hawkins, the politician. rent Bid a eee oe eye math contr eitehted har tha Ghsis ben tau 
vice and iniquity. He is given to under- *,* & Just conception of his distinguished at so ordered and arrange ! resente I 
stand that a Roman Catholic clergyman is Several new authors have been assigned : oe gate Beriggey gon ger Een, 2 DN ge ogee Re Rhy a ee ee oe 
the incarnation of wickedness, and that to “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden” by the ‘unfolding of evidence carrying ¢ | dre ed-of material will make a n og- 
from the Pope to the most obscure parish since a week ago. It now appears that the i Seca in every dine.’’—Army and Navy aphy, of is os ary for yee 
pricst the pursuit of selfish pleasure is his | 200k Was written by at least two of every ‘ a pei it sik 
sole motive in life. Of course, this is in- | tree of the German nobility. I have not 
(isla toes ci Qrinwlhnneeien ait thins aeabine casi the least idea who wrote it, beyond a vague ; Sa. 
tions of fanatic Foanabenan: and that it is | impression that it was one of the minor | OLIVER CROMWELL RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSION 
extremely funny in its intentional exag- werke of Lord Bacon, and the only well- By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. With 40 il- ARY IN THE GREAT WEST. 
geration every one will admit, Still, it is } @Stablished fact im regard to it is that it lustrations. Portraits and facsimiles, By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, author of 
possible that here and there may be found | W®5 not written by the Princess to whom | § etc, Octavo, $2.00, _ ““The Grip of Honor,’ etc. With 
some one who will accept it all as serious, its authorship was first ascribed—I really ss anete te amen eye portrait, 12mo, $1.25. . 
and imagine that Miss Corelli really means forget at the moment which of the many which the world regards his career and of 4 phot graphic delineation of the raw 
to paint true portraits of the Roman clergy. Princesses she was. on age < the arent pean oad | which eve lo mg will have 
Miss Corelli ought to remember that even >" f cellent ter ‘Teadabie eumaneae vat Crom- nm ttled con epee . pe ar iaaaiiowh ies a 
among her own readers there may be one or There is a new volume of stories by Henry ai penta <= ntti ec he i torical value s a sketch of hardy men 
two who are unable to appreciate humor, | James, entitled “The Soft Side.” It is man whe was not only one of the greatest ei pete nig ee jonebine "it for ‘Soc .ke 
and for ‘their benefit she might have added eee . = mr it is admirably writ- of uglishmen, Sat one of the greatest men | of better things t > come, It is full of a dra- 
to her book the explanation that it was | ten. I am inclined to think that Mr. James's @ eae =e cag arse pice matic interest.’’—The Outlook 
“writ sarcastic.” ; public will prefer it to some of the stories AFIELD AND AFLOAT. THE GIRL AND THE GOVERNOR. 

As a subordinate motive in writing “ The | that he has lately written, such as “ What | ff By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated. By CHARLES WARREN. Illustrated by 
Master Christian’ Miss Corelli plainly | Masie Knew,” and that gruesome story of Sama, 3A. B. Qenyes rCAaee Yohn, Carlton and Giles. 12mo, $1.50. 
wished to ridicule the sensational novel of the supernatural which somewhat shocked Stookton aan snaeiee scores Tifmadlf a mvaxtar ‘**A collection of short ories having 
the day. This she has done most success- | timid people. of light comedy and a most ingenious spin- | more or less to do with politi al life. The 
full; by introducing incidents of ‘the most 7 hi ‘ * oo “comedy. is finels ron ny a ee nares aenainas ce aoe hot ee, ell, 
harrowing and impossible nature. Nothing Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s “‘ Sons of the Morn- and thus ‘ Afield and Afloat’ makes a de- His stories range from comedy : 
cculd be more delightful in the line of bur- ing’ is just out, and I have not yet read lightful volume."’ SJoston Journal. and are all well written and full of interest. 
lesque than her account of the murder of a ~ a ngs ag ot good story, for Mr. 
woman who hae 7 ed a pic — 2hillpots cou hardly write a bad one. F F = P 
equaled Samar aie ago ‘aoe toni ees His success is a special pleasure to me, in- *," Barrie's New Novel, ¥ Tommy and Grizel.” 
nant because a mere woman had been able | ®#™uch as it sustained the opinion I had will be ready in book-form, October 13th. 
to paint better than most men. It is mod- | formed of him oe od erie he gage 4 
eled on the ‘murder and incidents with | kvown as a successful novelist. He is a , ‘ 
which the sensational saan tries ro couscientious worker, and possesses real | § CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers. 
freeze our blood, but it only moves the] senius. With those two qualities, it 1s - — 
reader to unextingufShable mirth. reasonably safe to predict a writer's suc- . 

While Miss Corelli has every right to | C€S5*- W. L. ALDEN. 
demand our approbation as a writer of SS ee eee a ae . ‘ . a — oo wie wees = a 
humorous books, she has, in the present“in- Bismarck’s Bigvest Word. : 
stunce, made what many good people will | 74 The New York Times Saturday Review: 
rfmard as a very grave mistake. She has In re long words, I see in your SATUR- — Ps i ae ae 
actually made the Saviour of mankind one | pay Revinw of Sept. 22 Constantinopoli- - SS ~~ ng ee 
of her dramatis an sont — tanischerdudelsackpfeifer given as a gvod 1] . | 
writing a serious boo t would have been | German example. Now, with all respect | 
bad enough to introduce into éts pages that | t “7, B.,” sel is authority for canine | Published To-day | 
Divine figure, but to write a comic book | that this word should be written as two | | 
with our Lord as one of the leading char- | words; so I send an example of compact | || as 
acters is a step which even the dullest | massiveness without a flaw. Bismarck, | || Th FP t 
“cook and general” will resent. This is | as you know, disliked things French, and | || € ugi 1ves By Morley Roberts 
the great blemish of the book. If it had | the word “apothekar,” having a French . 2 - “ - 
been perpetrated by any one except Miss | relationship, came under his disapproval. | || HE heroine sends her lover to South Africa to rescue her sister’s 
Corelli it would have been called blas- |] As a substitute, so the story goes, he pro- | lover, who has been captured and taken to Pretoria. The main part 
proces yy gegen a Bimedne oo cor | Posed @ truly German word defining an of the story deals with the extraordinary adventures of this’ young 
elli's faults she is incapable of ‘purposeful | , scary. ¥ s: Ge eitswieder- | |! 
niauchetiec’ ‘Shesieeihidens ais Odi salamat? eae nuiaatapelionamaieeiemetaaater || man, who succeeds in getting into Pretoria unperceived and 1 rescuing his 
ted so grave an error in this matter that it hiiltnisskundiger—seventy-one letters, a | || friend, Among the characiers introduced to the reader are President Kru- 
must inevitably interfere with the success | proper mouthful, and a worthy offspring | || ger and Dr. Leyds, : 
of her book among intelligent and reverent | of a mighty brain. Ss. K. |! Cloth, 12mo, 5 x7 My $1.00. 
pedSple. This is a great pity, for really New York, Sept. 24, 1900. | 
humorous literature is scarce, and Miss peers By Anna Katharine 
Corelli's humor, with its aid of utter un- A Word to Correct His Father. || he ircular ty y Green i s 
consciousness, is so delightful that it ought "he New York Times Saturd eview: 1 
to be accessible to persons who still retain fe oe ee cama? eS oy | ——_ to the Bos! on Transcript, Mrs. Rohifs “ey elevated the | 
some degree of reverence for sacred things. | «1, B.,”” has contributed “ Constantinopol- | detective story to a higher plane than ‘any other contemporary 

/ *,* itanischerdudelsackpfeifer to the lst. In writer. The strange circular room, the mysterious peculiarity of its 

When it was announced that Mark Twain | this form the best part ts lett off the end eccentric occupant, his fantastic deaf-and-dumb body guard, the signalling || « 
was writing a series of biographies of his | Of NE Word. oe ae iy of your readers {|| lantern with its shades of many colors, thes: all contribute to the fascina- 
vr bliahed a handved years after his death, | Probably Know it, the word should read | || tion of this extraordimary tragedy of city fife. 
it was generally supposed that it was one “ Constantinopolitanischerdudelsackpfeifen- | Cloth, 12mo, 5*4x7¥, $1.25. 
of his jokes. But it proves to have been machersgeselischaft,” (fifty-nine letters,) | 
_ entirely true. Mr, Clemens, who is still in | ™eaning “A company of Constantinopoli- | |} . 

England, is really writing a book of the | tan bagpipe makers.” This omission is not | || An Eagle Flight By Jose Rizal 

kind, Whenever he meets any. man or | due to failing memory, as ‘“*L. Bs” mind | || 

woman in whom he fancies that posterity | 1S 6 good as any I ‘know, so I can only FILIPINO novel by a native: Filipino, a story of tyranny and patri- 

will take an dnterest he promptly writes | ascribe it to sheer physical exhaustion, | || A otism, oppression and uprising, of adventure and manly courage. 

down his impressions as to the person in| Which probably came on toward the end h bie traits of th Filipino character as no outsider 

uestion. ‘The book thus made will cer- | Of the word. C. G. B. It shows some nobie traits o Prchasy 
‘ tainly be a very interesting ane, but it| New York, Sept. 22, 1900. could possibly describe them. But its aim is to entertain rather than to | 

must be somewhat aggravating to Mr. WILLIAM NELSON, Paterson, N. J., instruct. The author sacrificed his own life for his country. Such a man 

Clemens’s contemporaries to know that he } writes on this subject: ‘ The correspondent knew how to make the lives of other heroes iuteresting. 

hes puinted their portraits, and that they) who gave you that forty-lettered German Cloth, 12mo, 54x7x%, $1.25. 

themselves will never have the opportun- | word omitted several syllables and letters. 

ity of seeing those portraits. If Mr. Clem- | The fully extended word reads: Constanti- e e ° 

ens coukl be sure that his executors would ; nopolitanischerdudelsackspfeiffernmach er - American Fights and Fighters 

disregard his injunction to postpone the | geselle. That is: Constantinopolitan com- 


» publication of the book for a hundred years { pany of bagpipe makers, The German went By Cyrus Ti nsen d Bra dy 


ana would bring it out immediately after | contains fifty-six ee 
idp Gapihi, & qhenld apatite Min to-ytetse a2 TORIES founded on history, of the Revolutionary War, the War of 








those whose portraits he is painting, and at 1 Disintellectualization.” 
the same time would give him that free- From Notes and Queries. ary the ee or apace the nto og hy “s ' agit 
dom of speech which he expects to secure] Dr. Murray ‘has recently called attention France. Brady’s viv brittia oA 5 
by professing to write only for a remote] to two words of twenty-two letters each, trous deeds of his heroes, am: whom are George Washingtor, “Light 
posterity. oe ae repeeneny ot ee — eet Horse Harry” Lee, Anthony yne, Stéphen Decatur, John Paul Jones, Se 
, $ used in all seriousness. The word named | || and other brave, strong men of the early days of the Republic. The book 


ne 9 ah gt Monthly Review is to | above, of the same class as the latter of | || combines the substance of history with the style of romance, 
appear in a few 8. cover is excep- | these, not only matches it In number of 
tionally beautiful. It is a plain surface of | Jetters, but contains nine syllables. It oc- With 16 full page illustrations by Darley, Chappel and others. 


blue, with the words “ Monthly Review" | curs in Jeremy Bentham’s “ Abridged Pe- 12mo, $34x8}4, $1.59. 
in black. In point of taste it is beyond | tition for Justice,” (1820) Page 18. 


critcam, wale the color ought to Insure | crowss and Tomt, Roses.” whicn mient |!) MI’CLURE, PHILLIPS & CO.. New York 
curious fact that, next to yellow, blue is | cmding the ways and curses of monarch- 


the most fortunate color which @ pgriodical | ists and fanatics, by Julia Wolff Molina, is 
can assume. A green magazine may meet being published by the Neely Company, 
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No Strong Characters in Modern 

- Fiction. 

FAULT FINDER writes: ‘“ What Amer- 
ican novelist, at present writing, is a great 
character maker? We have a Ben-Hur, a 
Peter Stirling, a Richard Carvel, a Janice 
Meredith, and several others of more or 
less prominence, and we have a David 
Harum, but even not excepting this last, is 
there oné of them who would have stepped 
#ut clear and distinct and stood as a type 
and a name, if the book in which he found 
his being had bcrne some other title? Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and other English 
novelists have given distinctive and 
prominent people to the world of fiction; 
so have novelists of other countries, but 
who among Americans are doing it? Sup- 
pose Mr. Ford had called his book ‘ From 
Mother to Daughter,’ would the Honorable 
Peter Stirling have been as well known as 
he is to-day? If Mr. Churchill had put the 
character of Richard.Carvel in a novel 
bearing the title ‘Old Maryland Days,’ 
wouid Richard have been strong enough to 
put his stamp on the story? Or would we 
have all known pretty Janice Meredith if 
she had been dropped into a novel under 
the title of ‘Romance and Revolution’? 
Even David Harum would have found it 
hard work to come to the front, and 
Ben-Hur never would have been able 
to overcome an adverse title. Miss 
Johnston has made a mistake in giving 
general titles to her stories, for ‘To Have 
and to Hold’ would have made any name 
famous that she might have selected, and 
so with Mr. James Lane Allen’s ‘ The 
Chotr Invisible,’ to say nothing of ‘ The 

Reign of Law.’ Possibly our novelists 
are not character makers. Possibly they 
are creators of situations, molders of mo- 

tives, diffusers of human traits, rather 

than concentrators. Possibly they are 

right if this be their view, but since a 
great character makes his surroundings, 

why shculdn’t some of cur novelists cre- 

ate a great character who would lead the 
incidents of the story rather than be sec- 
ondary to them? In lieu of this, it is 
recommended that all our novelists give 
to each of their novels the name which 
they give to that one of their characters 
in it which they deem to be the leading. 

In this way the reading public will be as- 

sisted in its conclusiors, and we may pos- 

sitly arrive at a great American character 
in fiction.” 


“The Gateless Barrier.” 


E., New York, referring to Mr. Alden's 
criticism of “ The Gateless Barrier," by 
Lucas Malet, in THe SATURDAY REVIEW 
of Sept. 8, writes: “ He first calls it ‘ the 
only book of any consequence published 
during the week,’ and then proceeds to 
briefly review from a cursory glance at 
the preface, and at perhaps a stray and 
isolated chapter, without, as he admits, 
having been able ‘to learn all about its 
plot,’ or ‘to speak intelligently of the way 
in which the author has handled it.’ With 
a sneer At theosophy, (of which the book 
is no exponent,) Mr, Alden dismisses a 
story admirably written of high imagina- 
tive value, and fine spiritual perception; 
one, moreover, that has beer appreciative- 
ly reviewed and warmly praised by some 
of the best English critics. 

“That Mr. Alden did not find ‘ The Gate- 
less Barrier’ interesting is his misfortune, 
but that he should treat it with such scant 
courtesy and criticise it without an idea of 
its conception or scope, is, to my mind, and 
as he suggests it may be, his ‘fault.’ I 
might add, in further correction, that ‘ The 
Gateless Barrier’ was not written by Miss 
Kingsley, but by her sister, Mrs. St. Leger 
Harrison, the authgr of several well-known 
novels, notably ‘Colonel Enderby'’s Wife,’ 
‘The Counsel of Perfection,’ and ‘The 
Wages of Sin.’ ” 


“ A Gentleman Born.” 

EDWARD C. KANB, Brooklyn, referring 
to the criticism of Mr. F. C. Lane of his 
book, “A Gentleman Born,” in Tyg Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW of Sept. 8 writes: “It Is 
amusing to read of a gentleman with so 
delicate a conscience. Mayhap he is a rep- 
resentative of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime, or by a stretch of the im- 
agination one might conjure up the Rev. 
Dr. Parkhurst writing under a nom de 
plume. However, it’s a long lane that 
hasn't a turn, and I trust that the cham- 
pion of the chorus girl and the detester of 
the opium joint may some time experience 
a change of heart and read my book wit®# 
less prejudiced eyes.. 

“The merry time of the soubrettes, with 
their escorts, does not offer an immodest 
suggestion. The after-theatre supper is a 
time-honored institution, not only in gay 
New York, but in cities boasting of pro- 
priety and sedateness. I can picture to 
myself members of the theatrical profes- 
sion enjoying a quiet laugh at Mr. Lane's 
expense when he turns his searchlight upon 
the horrors disclosed. 

“But alas! the property holder on Central 


Park West. I have lived in fear and trem- | 


bling since this exposé has appeared. Will 
he be driven to seek satisfaction in the old 
approved way, or will he appeal to the 
courts? Between you and me, it would not 
be surprising if this same Mr. Lane. had 
an interest, of course in an indirect way, in 
one of these fashionable opium resorts." 


A Lost Painting. 

Oo. B. MERRILL, Tuscumbia, Ala., writes: 
“An article in THE SATURDAY REVIEW of 
Sept. 1 regarding West's great painting, 
‘The Raiging of Lazarus,’ recalls an 
episode which occurred in this town away 
back in the fifties. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in Tuscumbia had been under- 
going some extensive repairs and improve- 
ments, so that when finished its congre- 
gation found itself confronted by a heavy 
debt. and no funds in the treasury. 

““My father and uncle, under the firm 
name of B. & T.H. Merrill, were lessees 
of what was then known as the Tennessee 





Vailey Railroad, perhaps the second rail- 
road built in the United States, extending 
from Tuscumbia to Decatur, forty-three 
miles, to circumvent Muscle Shoals in the 
Tennessee River hetween these towns. 
Business was not conducted in those days 





quently much of the freight arrived in 
damaged condition, addresses lost, charges 
unpaid, &c., and were held awaiting ship- 
pers’ instructions, Among this lot of un- 
called for freight was a large painting, 
some ten by twenty feet in size, by Benja- 
min West, ‘Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane.’ This painting my father 
offered the church for exhibition purposes, 
thereby enabling them to pay their in- 
debtedness. 

“Now, the question is what became of 
this great painting? The lessees never 
sold any unclaimed freight for charges, 
but when the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad Company was organized that old 
line, the Tennessee Valley Railroad, was 
bought by it, and made an integral part 
thereof, and so all the freight and other 
property pertaining thereto was turned over 
to the new company.” 


David Hannum Again. 


JOHN RANKIN, Binghamton, N. Y., 
writes: ‘‘Mr. Forbes Heermans of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., in THe SaturpAY Review of 
Aug. 11 says, ‘ There are no originals to any 
of the characters of Mr. Westcott’s novel,’ 
and that ‘ there are a dozen David Harums 
to be found in Central New York to-day, 
any one of whom, except for a similarity 
of name, might more rightly be considered 
David Harum's prototype than Hannum.’ 
‘Neither is Homer the Homeville of the 
book,’ says Mr. Heermans, ‘ although there 
are undoubtedly several points of resem- 
blance between them, but then there are 
many more between Homeville and Skane- 
ateles, and still more with Cazenovia.’ 

“In view of Mr. Heermans’s assumption 
of authoritative knowledge as to the source 
of Mr. Westcott’s inspiration, are we not 
entitied to ask him to explain the remark- 
able similarity of names so frequently 
found in the novel and in or about Homer 
as regards both persons and places? Is he 
aware that not only is Homeville very 
like Homer, but Buxton Hill, mentioned so 
frequently in the novel, sounds strangely 
like Truxton Hill, a well-known hamlet in 
the neighborhood of Homer. On this hill 
the author's grandfather was a pioneer set- 
tler, Has Mr. Heermans noted that the 
novelist’s fanciful Baptist village of Peeble 
is wonderfully like the actual Baptist vil- 
lage of Preble in the same locality? Is 
there not a striking similarity in the names 
of Stofford and Spafford which Mr. West- 
cott’s hero describes as (Page 351) ‘a 
place eight or nine miles f'm here, an’ the 
hills ‘round are so steep that when you're 
goin’ up you c’n look right backeunder the 
buggy by jest leanin’ over the edge of the 
dash’! It may be that Mr. Heermans is 
unaware that Spafford is situated on a 
steep, high hill nine miles from Homer. 
Further, does the writer of the article in 
your issue of Aug. 11 know that David 
Hannum was by marriage a relative of the 
Westcotts, that he was a close personal 
friend of the novelist and also of his fath- 
er, with whom he engaged in several busi- 
ness undertakings, and that he frequently 
visited for days at a time with the West- 
cotts in their Syracuse home, and that they 
in return visited at Hannum’s house in 
Homer? Did such friendly relations ever 
exist between the Westcotts and Lew 
Smith, or Ezra Downer, or John Cortright, 
or any of the other eccentric Syracusans 
that Mr. Heermans refers to? In describ- 
ing his hero, does Mr. Westcott’s very ac- 
curate description of David Hannum as to 
figure, bald head, red face, clean shaven; 
blue eyes, thick nose, and large mouth with 
humorous curve at the corners coincide 
with the personal appearance of any of the 
men mentioned? 

“In Mr, Westcott’s description of Billy P. 
Cullom, has he not given a perfect picture 
of Billy P. Randall, a close friend of Han- 
num’s, who did Hannum a favor in his 
early youth which he frequently mentioned 
and which he remembered with gratitude 
to the end of his life? There was but one 
Billy P. in that section. He was, as Mr. 
Westcott describes, a splendid-looking gen- 
tleman of an old and distinguished family; 
he had but one name, known to everybody; 
from the ragged urchin on the street to 
the Judge on the bench, as Billy P., and 
known to Mr. Westcott by that name in 
his association with Hannum. 

* How strange is this similarfty of names 
of places, of persons, and of occupations; 
what a series of remarkable coincidences, 
all known to the novelist, and yet, accord- 
ing to Mr. Heermans's sophistry, Mr. West- 
cott had no thought of David Hannum, the 
particular friend, the humorist, and noted 
horse trader, when he wrote ‘ David Har- 
um.’ In his intercourse with the Westcotts 
Mr. Hannum was a continual feast for the 
younger Westcott. I well remember Han- 
num’s narrating in the presence of Edward 
Westcott the marriage story of Amri 
Sharpless and Lize Annis, and how it 
amused the young man,”’ 


Shakespeare Idealized. 
CHARLES G. CHETWOOD, Rahway, 


N. J., writes regarding Mr. Hamilton Ma- 
bie’s ‘‘Shakespeare,"’ now appearing in 


serial form, as follows: ‘‘ The only criti- | 


cism that can thus far be made upon it is 
the one made upon Mr. Lee's, viz., 
suits the public, which demands its Shake- 


apeare highly elaborated and credited with | 
all the attributes demanded by the plays | 
| a9 we have them in the first folio. 


‘As long as Shakespeare's biographers 
will give us this kind of a Shakespeare, 


students like Appleton Morgan, who tell | 
us that William Shakespeare dropped his | 


h’'s, and that the chronology of the plays 
as they appeared in the quartos is not the 
order in which their author. composed 


. 7 j > y ror a al * « | y 
them: or like Mr. Edwards, who finds that | eations,and form ofcontract. Sent {n paper cover by mail, poat- 


the plays printed in the first folio were 
not the plays by those names produced in 


Shakespeare's lifetime in the London thea- | 


tres, will find scant audiences. 

“Luckilé there are so few real facts 
known about Shakespeare the man that 
both the public who wants the ideal and 
the critics who want the naked record can 


| be satisfied. 


‘As all the portraits of Shakespeare are 
but idealized Droneshouts, so all the biog- 
raphies are but idealized from this record. 
And it is better, is it not, that we make a 
god who shall be incarnate poetry and 
beauty, and worship it, than that we shall 
look behind and find the cobwebs and the 


on the systematic line of to-day, conse- | cogs?” ‘ 








that 1t | 





Have you ever hired 
a cook, or bought a 
bonnet, or gone a-flat- 
ting? Anyhow you 
should read the much- 
talked-of book 


THE DOBLEYS, 


containing 26 charm- 
ing sketches. 


“They entertain capitally, but at the 
same time teach occasional lessons in the 
art, which after all may be made go sim- 
ple, of making life worth living. We shall 
be much disappointed and considerably 
puzzled if this book does not score a great 
popular success.’"’—The Mail and Express. 

Sold Everywhere, or sent Postpaid Free, 
on receipt of price, $1.25. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, Publis 


M ALK AN Book Store 


" for Every body 
BOOK MAN. ‘MailOrders aSpecialty 
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Tek tial Beoed to Libraries 


Popular Books at Popular Prices. 


Pub. My 
Price. Price. 
Eben Holden ..$1.50 9S8e, 
Master Christian 50 2Se. 
Tales of Unrest—Merriman..... 1.50 9Se, 
The Maid of Maiden Lane, 
Amelia Barr 
The Flame of Life, Redemp- 
tion of David Corson, d’An- 
nunzio 50 98e. 
The following books in good cloth bind- 
ing: Caleb West, Sorrows of Satan, The 
Forest Lovers, The Jessamy Bride, and 
many others. 


Add 10¢, for mailing. Send for 


Fali Catalogue. Books delivered 
free in New York. 


1.50 98e. 
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yaaa ee~ennnes 
Bangs & Co., 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION, MONDAY OCT. 
1, at 3 o'clock, 
A LIBRARY of English, Latin, and Spanish 
Literature, Americana, Civil and Ecclesiastical 
law. i 
TUESDAY and three following afternoons, at 3 
o'clock, 
BOOKS in various departments of Literature, 
including many destrable works. 
Sale of Books every afternoon except Saturday. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
S. 6, RAINS, BOOKSELLER, 


389 Sth Av., cor, 36th St., N, 
OFFERS FOR SALE: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 25  vols., %% 
mor., latest cdition, worth, $87.50... < 
Bulwer, 40 vols., etchings on Japan paper 
cloth binding; pub. at $60.00 net......... 35.00 
Strickland, Lives Queens of England, 16 
vols., cloth; pub. at $40.00 es 
Ruskin's Works, 18 vols., 
ored plates; pub. at $19.50 
Carlyle’s Works, 19 vols., cloth, complete; 
worth $30.00....... 
All works guaranteed | Money refunded 
if unsatisfactory New books at 25 per cent. 
discount from publishers’ prices. 


THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD, — 


existing since the sixth century, is for the first 
time translated into English by Dr. M. L. Rod- 
kinson, and ten volumes of it are ready for de- 
sivery The XI vol., which is the third of sec- 
ticn Jurisprudence, will Be sent out in December 
next. Wk INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 
JURISTS TO THIS SECTION, WHICH 


| CONTAINS A GREAT DEAL OF ROMAN, 
| GREEK, AND PERSIAN 


LAWS, IN- 
SERTED IN ANCHE HEBREW LAW, 
For subscribers, $3.5 er volume Single vol- 
ume, $4.00 
NEW TALMUD PUB. CO., 
1.342 Clinton Ave., N. ¥. City. 


70 HOUSE PLANS FOR $i. 


Ifyou are thinking about building, 
don’t fail to buy the book WV ALLISER'S 
AMERICAN ARCHITECIURE, con- 
taining 104 pages, 11x14 inches In size, 
consisting of large 9x12 plate paces, 
giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, actual cost of 
construction (NO GUESSWORK), and 
Instructions HOW TO BUILD 170 cot- 
tages, villas, double houses, brick 
block houses, suitable for city, eab- 
urbe, town and country, coating from 
$500 to $7,000, together with specifi- 


aid, om receipt of $1. Addresa all orders to J. S. OGILVLS 
UBLISHING COMPANY, 57 Bose Street, New York. 


Books When calling please ask 
fov MR, GRANT. 
Whenever you need a book, 
address MR. GRANT. 


at 
Liberal 
Discoants. 
Before buying books write for quotations. A 
assortment of catalogues and special slips of 
books at reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 W. 42d St. . . NBW YORK. 


Mention this advertisem:nt and reenvt a discostt. 
nr 
WANTED—A library cf from 1,000 to 2,000 care- 

fully selected well dound standard books of ref- 
erence, history, fiction, &c., in exchange for 160 
acres of good Western land BANKER, Post Of- 
fice Box 822 New York Citv. 
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Baedeker’s London.* 

One interesting feature of the twelfth re- 
vised edition of Baedeker's ‘‘ London 
Its Environs’ is the quantity of detail that 
is given about all things likely to interest 
the tourist, and not to interest him merely, 
but to attract him. Many of these details, 
too, may be passed over by the tourist for 
the time, but they will be important to re- 
fer to later as significance to his 
sightseeing. imple, we learn that 

about fifty theatre 
halls, which are visited 
people nightly, or nearly 100,- 
000,000 yearly.”” The s of amassing 
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lectures, enabled 


himself points of his 
besides. 

The volume under which in paper, 
letterpre and binding appears in the form 
distinctively kne ker,’ ‘‘ em- 
bodies the most recent information, down to 
the month of July, obtained in the 
onal visits to the plac 
from the most trustworthy 


notice, 


wn as “* Baede 


1900, 
course of per 
cribed, 
purces 


and 


‘Particular attention,’’ adds the 
“has been devoted to the description of the 
Great public collections, such as the Na 
tional Gallery, the British Museum, the 
Wallace Collections, the National Portrait 
Gallery, the Tate Gallery, and the South 
Museum, to all of which the 
utmost possible space has been allotted.’’ 
Four colored maps 
are included in the 


editor, 


Kensington 
and twenty-one plans 
volume, and the five 
hundred pages of matter are sup- 
plemented with forty pages of most 
comprehensive indexing, including a list of 
the principal streets. It is book. 


reading 


four 


a complete 


Amber as a Gem.* 


modern civilization amber is princi- 
servant of *‘ My Lady 

useful, There- 
Heliades,” by W. 


collector of 


identified as a 

otine, ornamental or 

The Tears of the 
Arnold B weli-known 
gems, which tells the 
its use among the 
doubtless convey to many 
tion which hitherto they have not pos- 
sessed. For cxample, few people suspect 
that the yellow amber of commerce, which 
comes principally from the shores of the 
Baltic, is in its purest found in 
Sicily a gem of much value, and that un- 
der the Italian skies it takes on the va- 
rious hues of many of the most precious 
stones—the ruby, the emerald, the topaz, 
and the amethyst—and as such was highly 
prized as a_jewel by the ancients. 

Noticing on the neck of a Sicilian girl a 
necklace of gems ‘“‘ showing color shades 
ranging from faint blue to deepest azure, 
and from pale rose to the intense red of 
the pigeon-blood ruby," the author inquired 
if the found in Sicily. “it 
Signore,”’ “this necklace is 
of amber—Ambra di Sicilia.’ Before Mr. 
Buffum left Sicily he had succeeded in col- 
Jecting numerous specimens of parti-col- 
ored amber, and he adds in his introduc- 
tion, ‘‘ The plate in the frontis- 
piece of this work has been executed with 
care, but it has been found impossible to 
reproduce the exquisite tones of 
Sicilian amber, more vivacious than those 
of the opal. The plate, ther “conveys 
only a faint notion of this and 
lovely gem,” 

The Sicilian episode 
collector of objets 
as a thing to be sought after. 
from Europe 
jewel caskets, crucifixes, 
ettes, 


iffum, a 
amber and 
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forms as 


stones were 
she responded, 


colored 


color 


fore, 
curious 


inspired the amateur 
d'art to include amber 
In amassing 
jewelry, 
statu- 


corners of 
reliquarii, 
candelabra, &c.-all of 
the same time extracted from musty 
archives the history and mystery of the 
tears of the Heliades. The geology of this 
fossilized resin is also discussed in a way 
that throws considerable light upon its 
origin. On the whole, Mr. Buffum has 
given us a little volume written with much 
enthusiasm and considerable learning, and 
which, aside from its historical and scien- 
tific value, forms a delightful addition to 
the polite literature of the day. 


“A Professor of Books heat” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have read with much Interest your first 
editorial article, ‘‘A Professor of Books 
Again,”’ in the issue of Tub SATURDAY RE- 
view for Sept. 15, in which you make a 
plea for better appreciation of. the me- 
chanical part of bookmaking. I am glad 
to say that the Board of Regents of the 
Iowa State University, at lowa City, some 
weeks ago took action along the very lines 
you mention in your excellent editorial. 
They have established in the university 
a course of lectures to be given through- 
out the year, two hours a week. It is an 
adjunct of the department of English, and 
credits are given for students taking the 
course. 

The first incumbent is a practical pub- 
lisher of many years’ experience in all 
branches of bookmaking. As outlined, the 
first term will be given to talks on news- 
papers—what is news, how to get it, and 
How to put in proper shape. The second 
term will be devoted more or less to the 
mechanical departments of newspaper mak- 
ing and publishing, and the third term 
will be devoted to the book. Pupils will 


*LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
Baedeker. With four maps and twenty-one 
plans. (Twelfth Revised Edition.) | Leipsic; 
Karl Baedeker. New York; Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.50. 

*THE TEARS OF THE HELIADES; OR, AM- 


BER AS A GEM. By W. 
“New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. - $1.50. 
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be taught the difference between poorly 
made books and those made as the early 
printers were in the habit of making their 
books. The development of the book in 
all stages, from early manuscripts up to 
the present day, will be traced, and pupils 
will be shown samples of the work of vari- 
ous presses from the fifteenth century to 
the present day. 

I write you this thinking it may be of 
more or less interest to you to know that 
things are being thought of 

Middle West, The friends back of 
movement are looking forward with 

interest to the results of this ex- 
periment—no, not experiment, for there is 
what the results will be 
that the most ardent lover 

wish for. 
sUTHER A. 
, lowa, Sept. 19, 
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“The World’s Work.” 


Whatever else 
ly mag gun in Nov 
Doubleday, Page & Co, will be 
ond consistently American, It 
to that healthful, rebust, and a: 
icanism, which is the 
people of the United States a 
wonder of the 1est of the 

Mr. Walter Page, 
Atlantic Monthly and The 
conduct the fortunes of The Wo s Work, 
has permitted us to quote a passage 
the leading article in the initial 
“At the Century's End’ 
suggestion, and which 
étre of “the 
as follows: 
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new 
runs 


American life, as the 
note of joyful achieve- 
tith is an evangelical faith 
that broadens as fast as 
invites. The Republic has 
been extended, held together, again ex- 
tended, and it is still the harbor of refuge 
nd the beacor of civilization. Its influ- 
ence has broadened the thought of the Old 
World, and is now felt in the oldest world 
It is likeralizing Kings toward their un- 
crowning, and softening class distinctions, 
and it is making all artificial authority 
solete Its century of action and of so- 
experiment has turned all formal 
ophies into curiosities of literature. 
s now yielded material for a new pe- 

riod of constructive thought. 


Among the various departments of the 
magazine are International Politics, the 
New Economic-Industrial Era, the New 
Era of Thought, and Among the World’s 
Workers. The first three of these will find 
expression in the November number, re- 
spectively, in the following articles: ‘“* Tak- 
ing Our Place Among the Nations,” “ Our 
Commercial Expansion,” and “A Sound 
Basis for Present Culture,” by Mark H. 
Liddell. In the department Among the 
World’s Workers the following subjects 
will be briefly treated of each month: 
The steamship interests, agriculture, Amer- 
ican exports, railroads, electrical interests, 
cotton and cotton goods, steel and iron, 
life and fire insurance, mining, finance 
and banks, country banks, the law, med- 
icine, surgery; dry goods, wholesale; dry 
goods, retail; American imports, and ad- 
vertising interest. The conditions and ten- 
dencies in different peints of our own coun- 
try and other countries will also be 
in this department each month. 


John Brown a Robber and Murderer. 

EUGENE L. DIDIER, Baltimore, Md., 
writes: ‘“‘J. Solomon Gaines takes excep- 
tion to what I said on the subject of the 
infamous John Brown being honored in 
the same hall of fame as George Washing- 
ton, and attributes my objection to ‘ ig- 
norance.’ On the contrary, it is from my 
knowledge of the acts and character of 
this man Brown that I protested 
him being so honored. That he was a 
robber and a murderer history proves. 
From persons now living, who were in the 
vicinity of Harper's Ferry in October, 
1859, I have ascertained that in advarice 
of his raid on Virginia John Brown sent 
his emissaries, under the guise of book 
agents, to visit the homes of the people in 
Maryland and Virginia in order to excite 
the slaves to insurrection. These so- 
called book agents accepted the hospital- 
ity of the farmers, talked very smoothly 
in the parlor, and bade the family good 
night, and retired. But, instead of going 
to bed, they went to the kitchen and tried 
to persuade the slaves to kill their masters 
in their sleep. 

“What did Fred Douglass do to make 
him ‘tower above the names of those’ 
mentioned by me as worthy of being hon- 
ored in a real hall of fame—William Pink- 
ney, Reverdy Johnson, and John Eager 
Howard? J. Solomop Gaines must be 
grossly ignorant of American hfstory to 
make such an assertion. There is no ex- 
cuse for such a perverted estimate of true 
worth, except that J. Solomon Gaines is 
not a man of Anglo-Saxon blood. He 
should remember that this country was 
founded by white men, made glorious by 
white men, and ts and will be kept glorious 
by white men. 

‘I am not wedded to the ‘ petrified 
ideals of the days of’ slavery. “But I 
know there never was a happier, a more 
contented, and better treated people on the 
face of the earth than the Southern slaves; 
and I know there is not, and never was, 
a more degraded, a more brutal, a more 
shameless people on earth than the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of those same 
slaves, and that, too, after thirty-five 
years of ‘ blessed’ freedom. 

“It is time all this sentimental gush 
about John Brown should be stopped, and 
the truth of history be vindicated. He 
died on a gibbet, having forfelted his life 
for a murderous raid upon the lives and 
property of the people of Maryland and 
Virginia. He was a robber and a murder- 
er. That is all there is in his life and 
death. If he is worthy of a place in a hall 
of fame, then Fred Dougiass, Gerrit Smith, 
Theodore Parker, and other so-called 
‘ philanthropists ' should be there also, for 
they were all, more or less, implicated in 
the John Brown raid. But 1 protest and 
will continue to protest against such men 
being In the same hall as George Washing- 
ton, the peerless hero and patriot.” 
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SCRIBNER'S MAGAZIN 


FOR OCTOBER CONTAINS 
The Russia of To-Day 


The first of Mr. Henry Norman’s notable 
timely series of articles is entitled ‘*’The Two 
Capitals,’’ and describes St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, with an account of a visit to Tolstoy. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the importance 
of Mr. Norman’s articles on Russia and their value 
at this time. ‘They are the result of a trip of study 
and investigation made especially on behalf of 
’s MacazingE. As the author of an im 
prophecies have been strikingly 
Norman stands in the position of proved authority, and 
ly his comments on the present conditions and probable future 
special 
Norman makes the 


and 


HENRY NORMAN 
From a copyrighted photo 
graph by Elliot & 
Fry, London 
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portant book on the Far East, whose 
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of Russia and thefr bearing on the Ea 
interest and weight. 
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stern question have a very 
In writing these articles, Mr. 
ation of his Enowiadge to current events, and some of the 
papers will deal dire tly with present Easte The 
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Richard Harding Davis * 


concludes his articles on the Boer War wit] 
account of the ‘‘ Fall of Pretoria.’’ R 
‘¢ Pretoria in War Time,’’ in the August number, 
will anticipate the peculiar interest of the 
article. The fact that Mr. Davis is the 
respondent of the first rank who has seen 
sides of this war gives a very special value to 


eaders of his 


new 
on ly cor- 
both 
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own evidence of 
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closing papers which bear their 
impartiality and a perfectly clear 
the 
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facts. 


General Jacob D. Cox ~ 


writes of the ‘‘ Sherman-Johnston Ci 
Sherman’s trusted friend and lieutenant, he 
knowledge; and in his fine vindication of Sherman from 
been thought even by his strongest admirers to 
mistake in his career, he has made a contribution of the g interest 
to history. This article will be read with the closest attention by those 
. to whom the affair of She € 
surrender-negotiations with 
been something of a l 


puzz ie 
Walter A. Wyckoff 
in the October number will tell 
Arctic Highlanders,’’ accompanying his article with 
many illustrations made from photographs. Readers 
will find in it, besides its capital pictures of the 
admirable description 


ynvention,’’ a matter of which, as 
1 intimate 
what has 
been a serious 


reatest 


‘rman’s separate 
has always 


whole 
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more of ‘* The 


Esquimaux and their life, an 
WALTER A. wyckorr Of a typical walrus hunt. 
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““A Visible Judgment.” A story 
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EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 
In Its 40th Thousand 


‘* Way and way abead of David Harum. | “The best story I bave read in a long 
Eben Holden is simply adorable.’ —Mary E. | time. . . . tt photographs Horace Greeley 
WILKINS. | to the ufe You have represented 
the spirit of 1860.as correctly as if you bad 
carried a torch the Wide Awake i” ces- 
ROSSITER JOHNSON. 


vivid battle scen 
go's descrtption of Waterloo.’ 


KLOPSCH, 





For Sale Everywhere Price, 25 Cents 


“It brightened several hours of my recent 
ilness.”’—Hon. JOHN Hay, Secretarye of 
State. 

“ The most 


“* As pure as water and as good as Hu 
bread.’ ’’—WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


‘** Eben Holden’ ts a noble creation. 1 | ; : 
: : ee ae A forest-scented, fresh-aired, bractng and 
have been wondering tf | ever read so vivid stialty, deadtiadh alta at daeaiie a pb 
; wholly American story country au uw 
and breathless a battle scene.’’—HARRIET kfe.""—EDMUND CLARE ae Sy mai a lown 
. = - o . ) . 
PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. : 


sions.’ — 


lictor 
—Dr. Louis 


Siuce 


* The volume sudplied me with s 
laughs, as many stgbs, and sundry 
of philosophy which I seized upon.’ 
HUBBARD. 

“itis sweet with the smell of the balsam. 
Wherever one finds a reai book be or she owes 
it lo the vest to tell them about it, that thep 
may read and enjoy tt too. Sol pass ibe 
word along, ‘read Eben Holden,’ ’*— 
SARAH | MARGARET E. SANGSTER in Collier's 

| Weekly. 
12m), gold lettered on red cloth, gilt top, $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO/IPANY, Boston 


‘ral good 
stray bits 
ELBERT 


“Thave read it with great mierest in the 
bouest and homely character which it de- 
scribes with so much humor and natural- 
ness.”’—Hon. JOHN D. LONG, Secretary of 
the Navy. 


“It1s as far above and beyond ‘ David 
Harum’ as noonday is above dawn.” 
AMELIA E. BARR. 


“ Delightfully fresh and original.” - 
Orne JEWETT. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SHPTEMBER 29, 1900, 


“LIBRARY WEEK.” 

At the annual meeting of the librarians 
of New York State, held this week at the 
Lake Placid Club, in the Adirondacks, 
it was decided to establish as a perma- 
nent institution what shall be known 
as Library Week. Heretofore the asso- 
ciation, during the ten years of its exis- 
tence, has met each year in a different 
place, but the usefulness of that custom 
having, it is believed, exhausted itself. 
this permanent meeting place has now 
been chosen. The experience of other 
organizations, after years of peregrina- 
tions, has been that a fixed rendezvous 
resulted in very marked increase in at- 
‘tendance and in the means required for 
greatest usefulness. 

Under the new system it will be possible 
at all times for members of the asso- 
ciation to know precisely where this body 
will come together, the surroundings 
amid which the meetings will be held, 
the cost of transportation, and other 
things which heretofore may have been 
indefinite or experimental. At this ex- 
tremely attractive spot in the Adiron- 
dacks, where a tract of more than 2,000 
acres has been secured by the club, with 
restrictions upon those who may enter 
the grounds, and where many other reg- 
ulations conduce to good order and 
agreeable surroundings, the association 
will be in possession of an ideal meet- 
ing place. 

Not alone should this change result in 
a larger attendance from librarians and 
their assistants, but from other persons 
interested in libraries, including those 
most important bodies, the Boards of 
Trustees. From them heretofore the at- 
tendance has been limited, but a greater 
degree of understanding between trus- 
tees and librarians could not fail to re- 
sult in substantial good for libraries. 
There ought also to be secured some 
attendance from men of letters, and it 
might not fail to happen that the Adi- 
rondack region would already count 
among its Summer population such as 
these when the association came to- 
gether. 

Mr. Stockton, for example, forsaking 
some remote lodge in the wilderness, 
might drop in to solve the “‘ Lady or the 
Tiger” riddle. Mr. Mabie, from some 
campfire at the foot of Whiteface, might 
run over with a thought or two in that 
approved grip which he always carries 
on his shoulders. Dr. Van Dyke, for- 
saking some Little River in the forest, 
and taking with him ‘ Lady Greygown,” 
might call around to discouse of books 
as well as sermons that are “ straight.” 
Harry Thurston Peck, with classical dic- 
tionaries and the pedagogical stool left 
behind, might descend with an essay 
touching close to life and nature, bor- 
rowed for the occasion from Rafford 
Pyke. 

And so of the booksellers and book- 
binders. Might not they give and re- 
ceive hints of very special value? The 
binders alone might learn that a flexi- 
ble spinal column is as good for books 
as for men, and that bindings all white 


and gold, or arrayed in the splendors of | 


the rainbow, when meant for circulating 
libraries, can be improved upon. 


Indeed, it seems not too much to say 


that, in the establishment of Library | 


Week, the association has taken the most 
significant step that has occurred since 
its organization. A very few years ought 
to make this event widely known, and 
recognized all over the State, as an an- 
nual occurrence toward which should 
drift the new thoughts of a whole year 


and from which should proceed much 


valuable inspiration for the work of the | 


year to come. 


THAT MARK TWAIN MYSTERY. 

The announcement, some years ago, 
that Mark Twain was secretly at work 
on a book, or a tome, in which he would 
faithfully record his exact and full im- 
pressions of such of his contemporaries 
as have intorestcd him, or may enjoy 


thet hearer i> , years cL his 


8 re : a 


ment was explained to be one of Mark's 
subtler jokes, one of the kind that the 
humorists most enjoy themselves. For 
your professional humorist does not al- 
ways take much pleasure personally in 
his most popular jokes,-as, presumably, 
the Clown in the pantomime does not 
always really laugh when he induces the 
Pantaloon to sit on a red-hot stove. But 
the most practical and hard-working hu- 
‘morist occasionally has-a little quiet fun 
on his own account. al Rag 

Lately, however, the Mark Twain Se- 
cret Memoir tale has been revived in 
such a manner as to make it seem less of 
a joke than a mystery, though a mys- 
tery not wholly devoid of humor. For if 
Mark Twain is really committing to 
writing just what he thinks of all his 
contemporaries, which of us who is not 
utterly unimportant, and few of us are 
likely to consider ourselves so, is likely 
to escape scourging in the year two thou- 
sand and something? It does not seem 
likely that one actually engaged on such 
a work would tell his contemporaries 
about it for fear of putting them on their 
guard. Most of/us Will be Inclined to put 
our best foot forward hereafter when 
Mark Twain is in the company, and that 
will deprive the Memoirs, maybe, of 
many sprightly passages. 

However, if Mark is really doing this 
thing, he is simply getting ready to be 
ranked among the diarists and memoir 
writers of our own past, and he may as 
well prepare himself to have his word 
doubted by generations to come. Still, it 
does not hurt Barras or Grammont or 
any other diarist of old to have his word 
doubted now, and, for that matter, it will 
not hurt any public personage of the 
nineteenth century to have Mark Twain’s 
bad opinion of him read in the twenty- 
first. 


CONCERNING BAD BOOKS—AND 
ONE BAD BOOK. 


Judging from the contradictory nature of 
reviews, nothing would seem more diffi- 
cult than to determine the ethical quality 
of a book. One magazine of repute asserts 
that in the interests of good morals Count 
Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Resurrection" should not be 
reviewed at all; another avers that it is a 
very evangel of purity. An indignant critic 
declares that ‘‘The Redemption of David 
Corson "’ so “sags with the weight” of its 
hero's iniquities as to be unfit for general 
reading; others characterize it as ‘ healthy 
and buoyant,” ‘‘ clean and pure,” “ uplift- 
ing and noble,”’ Ch, that “ jesting Pilate” 
had “ tarried for the answer” to what is 
still the great unanswered question of the 
world! 


It is true that the ethics of many books 
depend as much upon the reader as the 
writer. We once heard an unfledged theo- 
logian speak of “‘ Adam Bede”’ as ‘“‘a bad 
book.”’ There is a sort of unclean prudery 
that is quite capable of finding ‘‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress"’ and ‘ Paradise Lost” 
bad books. It is true, too, that one may 
not apply to a book the virginibus puer- 
isque test, for an immature mind needs to 
be guarded, lest the wide-eyed curiosity of 
youth should concern itself more with the 
sin disclosed than with its relation to the 
whole drama of life. Ignorance is not in- 
nocence, but it is the protecting shell of 
innocence in its infancy. 

Is there, then, no fundamental princi- 
ple by which the ethics of a book may be 
judged? Are we to be forever bewildered 
by conflicting criticisms, and left in doubt 
whether the disputed volumes are enno- 
bling or defiling? Of course, as we have 
said, there is a large class of literature, in 
regard to which the reader judges himself 
and not the book, when he pronounces upon 
its moral quality. As the homely proverb has 
it, ** What isoneman's meatisanotherman’s 
poison"’; but just as certain poisons are 
| poisons for all, so certain books are so 
pernicious as to leave no room for doubt. 
The test to be applied is simply this: Does 
the book or does it not dull the moral dis- 
criminating power? Under its influence 
do the everlasting barriers between right 
and wrong seem to be crumbling? 

In two ways a book may tend to effect 
an ethical disintegration in the reader. 
Some so familiarize him with vice that, in 
accord with Pope's well-known lines, he 
insensibly loses his abhorrence, and is de- 
graded instead of elevated by a story in 
which the author may have honestly in- 
tended to teach a lesson of righteousness. 
Others, and these the worst, obliterate 
the lines between good and evil, ignore the 
fact that sin is sin, and bridge the chasm 
between the regions of light and darkness, 

Such is the nature of Miss Atherton’'s 
‘Senator North,”’ There have been novels 
|} more salacious, more possessed with the 
single motif of enthraling passion: but the 





utter moral obliquity of “Senator North” 
something before which the reader stands 
aghast. 


The brief outline of a long and compiex 
tale is as follows: Betty Madison is a beau- 
ful and “seductive” young woman of 
twenty-seven years who has always moved 
in that old Washington society that shud- 
deringly excludes the political element: She 
wearies of the vacuity of her existence and 
resolves to plunge into the social life that 
reveivea around the Capitol and to create 
@ sort of salon for the leaders of politics. 
Among her new following she soon special- 
ty attraets two Senators, Burleigh and 
North—the former unmarried, and speedily 
a captive behind the chariot of the all-con- 
quering Betty. The latter might have been 
her father. He is a man of sixty, with 
grown sons and a wife who had stood by 
his side in his early years of ambition and 
hard-won success, but who since the birth 
of their youngest child twenty years before 
has fallen Into frall health, and is no more 
seen in the world. Her malady is not 
mental, but is some spinal complaint, caus- 
ing her, however, frequent fits of depres- 
sion. The lovely daughter, whose birth 
cost her so dear, had died four years before 
the story opens, and the poor mother has 
surely reason enough for tears. The au- 
thor, however, does not accord Mrs. North 
one word of sympathy. That she is ill, 
helpless, sorrowful, is held to exonerate 
her husband from any disloyalty in his 
alienation of heart. It is more than hinted 
that divers women had been factors in his 
life during these twenty years, and Miss 
Betty asks him without hesitation, ‘‘ What 
kind of women do you fall in love with?” 
When he replies, “Certainly not with the 
women who weep, poor things,”’ she re- 
members with gratification what she has 
heard of Mrs. North's’ tearful tendencies. 

This experienced Senator yields, like his 
younger colleague, to Miss Betty's brilliant 
and usually dry-eyed charms. In justice to 
him, however, we must admit that she is 
the pursuer, he the pursued. She unblush- 
ingly appoints the first’ secret tryst; she 
tempts him to the avowal of love; in truth, 
she fairly forces his hand. After the mut- 
ual declaration of passion, clandestine 


4 


meetings are, of course, in the logic of 
events. For seven hours at a time do the 
lovers row alone upon the Adirondack 
lakes, or meet in the recesses of the forest-- 
a dangerously rheumatic pastime for three- 
score years, but so it was. There is no 
cumpuncetion Gn any secre in the minds of 
the pair, but they are extremely fearful of 
being found out, and they decide to avoid 
going beyond a liaison of soul, for it really 
would not pay to be dishonored in their 


world. The Senator knew “a scandal would 
ruin him in his puritanical state,’”’ and 
Betty reflects that, ‘‘enless a woman is 
ready to go and iive in a cave, she cannot 
be happy in the joss of the world’s regard. 
* * * IT love him absolutely, but I am 
not willing to become a social pariah on his 
account."’ So the lovers decide to ‘‘ commit 
no sin.’"” We are told they are “of the 
brightest types that nature has produced.” 
There is much insistence upon the noble- 
ness of the Senator, and upon “the high 
and almost fanatical sense of honor” of 
Betty Madicon. Weare told, too, that she 
particularly admired Senator North's “ at- 
titude toward his wife.’’ And, in the face 
of all this we are invited to hear the secret 
levers’ passionate words, to read their more 
passionate thoughts, to witness, in spite of 
their prudent resoiuticns, more than one 
passionate scene. Has the world forgotten 
those words from Divine lips that fix gullt 
not only upon the overt act, but upon the 
wandering heart that hath sinned already? 


Finally poor Mrs. North kindly effaces 
herself, and scarcely has she dropped out 
of the lovers’ way than, with no shadow 
upon their hearts, with not so much as a 
twinge of conscience for their past, they 
fly to each other’s arms and prepare to be 
“happy ever after ’’—that is, presumably, 
unless Miss Madison's health should fail 
and her nérves become shaken. 

This unedifying story is disfigured by a 
disgusting and needless episode relating to 
a beautiful girl, Miss Madison's half-sister, 
with imperceptible negro blood in her 
veins. This subject is treated as sensa- 
tionally as possible. The author abhors 
the taint of blood as thoroughly as she 
condones the taint of sin, and she creates 
in this unfortunate girl a creature as gro- 
tesquely repulsive and impossible as the 
monster formed by Frankenstein. There is 
somcthing almost brutally cruel in the por- 
trayal. One positively winces as one reads 
certain pages. 

It is only fair to the author to say that, 
outside of matters of private morality, her 
brain seems to clear and her perceptions 
to right themselves. She has a high esteem 
for public probity, and she is spirited in 
her defense of the Senate against the as- 
persions cast upon its integrity. She is ad- 
mirable on the subject of the recent war 
with Spain; in her grasp of its causes and 
its results, and her comprehension of the 
unreasoning frenzy of excitement which 
hurried the Nation into conflict. As a 
\ critic has pointed out, the sanity with 








pa 


which this topic is handled is In singular 
contrast with the hysterical and morbid 
pregentation of a phase of the raco prob- 
lem; and the author's just ethical percep- 
tion of our position in regard to the Span- 
ish war contrasts even more strikingiy 
with her obtuseness as to the ethics of 
love. 

Upon the whole, however, Senator North 
merits strong condemnation. At best,-with 
all the helps we car get, it is so hard to 
be good, so easy to be bad; we slip from 
the steep and toilsome ways of rectitude 
inte by and forbidden paths with such 
fatai facility that to have the literature 
with which we splace our leisure so blur- 
ring our moral viston that right and wrong 
are indistinguishably mingled is a caiamity 
not to be lightly tossed aside. 

What saith the prophet? ‘ Woe unto 
them that call evil good, and good evil; 
that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter.” 

A WORD FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 

It is nearly a half century now since 
Thackeray came to this country for the 
first time, having made some money at 
home by his lectures, and venturing with 
many misgivings and sinkings of the 
heart on a voyage from which he hoped 
to bear back a fair sum toward pro- 
vision for “‘my women,” as he called his 
wife and little girls. As the steamer 
Was about to start a messenger came 
aboard with a copy of “ Esmond.” Ina 
letter written to one of his daughters 
from the ship he says: ‘I wonder are 
the critics praising or abusing ‘ Es- 
mond’? I have forgotten all about him, 
and he seems, like everything else, to 
have happened a hundred years ago "— 
a delightful touch that of the sympa- 
thetic nature, for the moment isolated 
from all other associations by the vivid 
impression of his strange surroundings. 
Other and more interesting surround- 
ings awaited him in New York and Bos- 
ton. He drank deep of the new wine 
of exceeding popularity and financial 
success, but the home ties were strong 
enough, and the home love never lost its 
real supremacy. 

“How happy I am, what a many, 
many friends I have found, (I have found 

3eatrix Esmond and lost my~heart to 
her,) and what a fortunate venture this 
is likely to be to me,’ he wrote to Mrs. 
Procter from Boston Dec, 22, 1852. “I 
left behind me nearly £1,000 at New 
York, which Baring’s house will invest 
for me, so that my girls will be very 
considerably the better for this journey, 


And grim Death if ever he come to me 
Will find that I have the lL. s. d. 


“As for writing about this country, 
about Goshen, about Canada, flowing 
with milk and honey, about the friends I 
have found here, and who are helping 
me to procure independence for my chil- 
dren, if I cut jokes against them, may 
I choke on the instant. If I can say 
anything to show that my name is really 
Makepeace, and to increase the source 
of love between the two countries, then 
please God I will. The laugh dies out as 
we get old, you see, but the love and the 
truth don’t, praised be God! and I be- 
gin to think of the responsibilities of 
this here pen now writing to you with 
a feeling of no small awe. The first 
name I heard in the railroad going hence 
to New York was my own by a pretty 
child selling books, and I was touched 
somehow by his fresh voice and kind 
face, and should have liked to take 
him by thé hand. So—here it is after 
fifteen years, I think, here’s the fame 
they talk about: my impression, though, 
was one of awe and humility rather than 
exultation, and to pray God I might keep 
honest and tell truth always.” 

These words, which we take from Mrs, 
Ritchie’s admirable and invaluable “ bio- 
graphical edition,’’ and from the intro- 


duction to “‘ Henry Esmond," may well be 
accepted by Americans as a living mes- 
sage of good will from the great writer 
whose memory, we trust, and the be- 
neficence of his work, will always remain 
with us. In a sense, he was our rep- 
resentative, for he was the powerful 
and winning champion of those ideas 
and sentiments of the English race which 
made the English-speaking republic pos- 
sible, the manly respect for the rights 
of all, the scorn of oppression and privi- 
lege, the unflinching fidelity to truth as 
it is given to see it—in the best signifi- 
cance, the democratic spirit. There is 
no finer type of the true republican citi- 
zen than WUarry Esmond, the rightful 
Viscount of Castlewood, the brave, just, 


true-hearted soldier and gentleman, and 





it 
daughter likens him to 


that his 
our friend "’ Mr. 


is not without significance 


Washington. Nor has any American left 


a nobler portrait of Washington than is 


the 


him 


disclosed slight but revealing 


“The Vir: 


to no writer of English do we 


by 


allusions to in inians,”’ 
In 


Americans owe a large? 


short, 
debt, from none 


have we inherited a richer legacy, in 


is illuminat- 
of the 


none do we find more that 
the 


republican life. 


ing as to highest ideal real 


RECENT AMERICAN COOKBOOKS. 
That 
which 


branch of American literature 


was the weakest and _ sorriest 


has been wonderfully nourished and 


strengthened to the bearing of good fruit 
mean the 
Of course 


during the past decade—we 
literature of the kitchen. 
Charles Lamb would instantly have rel- 
egated all cookbooks to his category of 
books which but Lamb 


who 


are not books, 
was a little man of the lean sort, 
never had the air of being nourished by 
his victuals, or of caring much how his 
dishes were prepared. We have no doubt 
he would have contentedly eaten a beef- 
steak Soubise of 
against gastronomy and eupepsia. 

cookbook 


worthy of all honor, and a really learned 


all unaware 


Nevertheless, a sound is 
and judicious treatise on the art of din- 
ing is of higher value to this untaught 
Nation than great ships’ cargoes of the 
new that sell up into 
the 


pass out of the minds and speech of men 


American novels 


hundred thousands one month and 


the next. Probably no exception should 


be made in this comparison. The condi- 


tions stated preclude exceptions. 


of 


that excellent 
its kind, a good dinner-book in any land 
Nobody that 


American for 


judicious is, positively 


or any age. will pretend 


any recent novel will a 


stand such a cosmopolitan an 
The 


with 


moment 
good 
the 


secular comparison. 


triumph when compared infe- 


rior 
cooking far 


Furthermore, we need good 


more than we need new novels. The old 


books 
have. 


In 


will do; the new cooks we must 


the. big cities the works of the 


skilled practitioners of the art have long | This 


been accessible in clubs, in well-ordered 
¢ 


homes, im restaurants of repute, and in 
accessible, that is, to those 
pay the But 
cooking ougat not to be a luxury of the 
rich. 


common 


some hotels; 


who could price. sound 
It should be a habit and possession 
to the the 
or, as we should say in this democratic 


to the 


peer and peasant, 


country, palaces of consolidated 
capital and the tenements of organized 
labor. The result is equally discreditable 
and unwholesome whether art be absent 
from the baking of a loaf for the wage- 
from the com- 
for the of 
opulence. Beef and potatoes well cooked 
and well served reflect a higher distinc- 


the of 


earner’s luncheon or 


pounding of an entrée table 


tion indeed than preparation a 


complicated sauce or the withdrawal of 


a canvasback from the hot oven at the 
expiration of seventeen minutes precise- 
ly. No instrument in the cook's battery 


its sins | 


The 
| 


. P } . 
dinner-book was defined as learned and | h¢ 


| 
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|} many 


|} a vital need. 


| the 


NEW YORK, 


is reflected in the pages of 
cookbook of 


” silliness 


such fire: 


an Anterican recent 

The 
heen overdone, to be sure, but even that 
of 


The more serious manuals 


“dainty dish has 


is symptomatic awakened interest in 
of the art 
struction and good influence rather rap- 


idly. 


of cooking must spread in- 


One woman who acquires a knowl- 


edge of sound principles and reasonable | 


the 


neighborhood of housewives. 


skill in art will 
The cook- 
ing schools will continue their good wors, 
it is to be hoped, among the domestics 
well The 
‘ am 

instructed palate and the sophisticated 


as as among the mistresses. 
stomach will furnish the mcentive of an 
exigent demand which supply, following 
its law, will necessarily strive to meet. 
A century or two will work wonders in 
American cooking. 


“WHO READS HAZLITT NOW?” 


Having the 
“Who 


friends 


lately with 
now?" 
pages of 
and magazines, we are tempted in turn to 
ask and wonder if this 


real foundation, if 


met 
Hazlitt 
and in the 


question, 
reads 


remark has any 
and 


that 


so, why 


Hazlitt, 


this may 


be It may be both as a 


| critic and as a writer of the most charming | 


essays, lacks popularity for the reason that 


his personal character does not show the 
other 
or Stevenson, 
that 


perhaps, of all great writers, the one whom 


charm possessed 


Leigh 
be 


by 
Hunt, 
acknowledged 


essayists, 


Lamb, for it 


must 


readers would least have cared to number 
among their personal friends; yet, although 
of the 
quite forgotten 


Amoris can 
Hazlitt, the 
man, to those who know him only through 


episode * Liber 


never be in 


is not only 
instruc- 
be 


writers, but one from whom great 


tion and pure pleasure combined can 


gathered 


It may be, too, because satisfactory edi 





1 | 


must | 


Hazlitt 
he is not better known and more gen- 
The bulk of his work was of 
even Ireland's vol- 


tions of are not. easily 
} that 
erally read 
Alexander 
Hazlitt 


over 500 closely } 


great extent, 
of writings 
a 


not one of which we could wish shortened 


ume selections from 


containing yrinte 


Hazlitt’s literary career extended over a 


period of about twenty-seven years, 
June, 
about thirty-five 
be roughly 
critical of the 
dramatists, novelists, and essayists; 
books; 


painting and painters, and 


) ing separate volumes 


work may divided into 


| estimates greatest poets, 


ess 


ays 
on criticisms on 


life 


men, society, and 


a of 
leon. 

Hazlitt is perhaps 
find of 


a writer's writer, for 


we men letters, even when com- 





of the 
regards his style and the range of his sub 
of Hazlitt 
to need reference here; 


perfection of his writings, both as 


| jects. Lamb’s estimate is too 


well known 
Cornwall spoke in the highest terms of his 


sarry 


strong, and critical 


| while 
} tic, 

that 
from 
full 

Thackeray thought Hazlitt one of the finest 
and brightest of critics, with such keen wit 
and such exquisite sensibility, and so ap- 
preciative of humor or pathos that it 


picturesque, style, 
Hiunt is even more enthusias- 


of Hazlitt’s criticisms 


Leigh 
saying on 
“they threw a light on the subject as 
painted window," 


of vigor and of 


at his essays being 


delicate perceptions. 


is 


is so difficult to master or so commonly | good to know the impression made by men, 


abused as the frying pan. The untutored 
savage who is the fisherman's guide 
the rushing Canadian rivers will com- 
pose and cook a flapjack, or crépe fit 


Wi 


for the sole of a moccasin and for noth- 
ing else. The American farmer's wife of 
New England, the West, and the South 
is capable of prodigies of ignorance and 
misusage in frying-pan practice, which 
ought not to be, for she has had oppor- 
tunities altogether closed to the Montag- 
With the humble woman of 
France the ground principles of sound 
cooking seem to be instinctive. It is so 
easy to get a thoroughly bad dinner here, 


nais tribes. 


books, or pictures on such a cultivated 
Dr. Richard Garnett, in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, speaks of Hazlitt in the 
highest terms and in a manner which 
shows close acquaintance with both his 
faults and the excellence of his style and 
methods, while Saintsbury, writing about 
a dozen years ago, sums up this delightful 
essayist in a manner quite after one's own 


man, 


heart: 


Hazlitt is an inveterate quoter, yet few 
men are more original. No man is his 
superior in lively, gossipy description. Yet 
he could, within his limits, reason closely 
and expound admirably. * * * MHazlitt's 
enthusiastic appreciation of what is good 
in letters, his combination of gusto with 
sound theory as to what is excellent in 
prose and verse, his felicitous method of 
expression, and the acuteness that kept 


so hard to get one not reasonably good | him from that excessive and paradoxical 


in that country. Madame Cibot was only 
a concierge, and a fictitious personage at 
that, but Balzac drew her true to the 
type when he caused her to prepare a 
dinner that made even that practiced 
old gourmet Pons contented with his 
home apartments and the love of 
Schmucke. 

It is this dense, dull, continental mass 
of culinary ignorance that must be per- 
meated with knowledge. 
huge one, and years will be required for 
its accomplishment. A beit of darkened 
kitchens three thousand miles wide can- 


not be illuminated in a day. But one | same time 


kitchen fire kindled in understanding 
and kept aglow with intelligence will 
shed its beams afar. The light of many 


The task is a | about Cobbett. 


admiration which both Lamb and Cole- 
ridge affected, and which has gained many 
more pupils than his _own moderation, are 
always poe. Nothing better has ever 
been written than his general view of the 
subject as an introduction to the lectures 
on Elizabethan literature. Of the, famous 
four treatments of the dramatists of the 
Restoration — Lamb's, Hagzlitt’s, Leigh 
Hunt's, and Macaulay's—his seems to me 
by far the best. * * * No one has writ- 
ten better than Pope. * * * His chapter on 
the English novelists, (that is to say those 
of the last century,) is perha the best 
thing ever written on the subject. * * * 
The “Character of Cobbett" is the best 
thing the writer ever did of the kind, and 
the st thing that has ever been written 
* * * “My first acquaint- 

ance with poets” is a masterpiece. * * * 
A haphazard catalogue of the titles of 
= may not be very succulent. But 
within a moderate space there is really no 
other means of indicati the author's 
oxtracnSinsr7 range of subject, and at the 
the pervading excellence of his 

treatment. * © In criticism of Bagtish 
literature, he is for the critic a_ subject 
never to be wearted of, always to be prof- 
ited by. His v Legh! tgp are often 
more ive than other men's right- 


SATURDAY, 


make converts of a | 


both from | 
recent books | 


like | 


Hazlitt was, | 


his essays in criticism and pure literature | 
one of the most charming of | 


obtainable | 


pages, | 


from | 
1803, to 1880; his published work fill- | 


Napo- | 


menting informally upon Hazlitt's personal | 
character, almost unanimous in their praise | 


| 
art 


SEPTEMBER 


and if he sometimes fails 
| tect acknowledge a beauty, he never 
prais a defect. * * * The fact is that 
| he was a born man of letters, and that he 
could not help turning everything he 
touched into literature. 


the 
| probably 
| And, 
| Hazlitt’s 


29, 1900. 


ant to de- 


or 


last above lies 
the 


indeed, 


In sentence 


of 
we 


| 
| 
| 
| quoted 
criticism. 
pages of 
after 


whole 
the 


essay 


gist the 
turn 
find 


read 


when 
volumes, we 


| ess and 


| ay “which we have 
and 
And 
surely the test of frequent reading should 
What 


essays 


and hope to read many times again, 


| always with fresh pleasure and profit. 


go far to prove an author's charm. 
be more delightful than such 
| ag the one “On Living to One's Self,” or 


| 
|} can 


the equally delightful ‘On Going a Jour- 
The Disadvantages of Intellect- 


it or the 


i ney,” or * 
} 


ual Superiority,” may be, 


* Reading Old Books,’ and 


’ which 


same subject, 


* Reading New Books,’ are 
| the best things Hazlitt ever wrote? 


| haps the most interesting of all the famil- 


Per- 


iar essays of this class will be found his 
“Conduct of Life,’’ which, written as ad- 
vice for his son, then a schoolboy, was first 
printed in a Paris edition of ‘ Table Talk,” 
1825, which to 


25, is fine from beginning 
containing, too, the famous passage: 


in 
| end, 


have to read 


the best are 


As to the books you will 
by choice or for amusement, 
the commonest The names of many of 
them are already familiar to you. Read 
} them as you grow up with all the satis 
faction in your power, and make much of 
them. It is perhaps the greatest pleasure 
you will have in life, the one you will 
think of longest and repent of least. If 
my life had been more full of calamity 
than it has been, (much more than I hope 
yours will be,) I would live it over again, 
my poor little boy, to have read the books 
I did in my youth. 


Poets’ 


to 


with 
Wish 


way, 


“ My 


and 


Acquaintance 
** Persons Would 
delightful 
those Hazlitt wrote 

Fox Burke, 
the most superb bits of character drawing 
The critical 


novelists, dramatists, 


First 
One Have 
while 


the 


Seen” are in every 
like 


characters 


papers on 


of and are 





in existence. estimates of our 


and  peri- 
Hazlitt's 


Lectures on the English Comic Writers,” 


| leading 


| odical contained in 


\: 
| which, by the way, has just been reissued 
of the littl 


h and interesting to-day 


essayists 


as one Temple Classics, are as 


| fre is when first 


written, to in- 


it 


and would serve admirably 


Hazlitt generation which, 
A 
followed 


touches upon, 


| troduce to a 
| 
| careful reading 
that of 


would 


kno him not 
littl 


the 


is said 
this volume, 
of books it 
to make us well acquainted with an 


ws 
of by 
| some 
ery 
period of our English literature, 
“The Fe of Death,” 
Writing,” The 


much 


important 
while like 


“A Farewell to Es 


@SSAV ar 


Ly 


and ‘* 


| Sick Chamber,” will make us know 
| of Hazlitt the man 

| Hazxlitt's 

Elizabethan 
to 


with 


of 


com- 


the 
to 
this 
all 
led to the intellectual developments 


“Introduction to Study 
be 
article 


the 


Literature’ is 
all 


singular 


mended readers; in he 


traces power 


causes 


which 





of that remarkable reign, while his lectures 
the among the 
interes critical 


on English pocts most 


all 
| Whenever Hazlitt wrote of Lamb, as, 


are 


ting of his writings 
for 
instance, ‘‘ Charles Lamb’s Evenings,” 
to get 


Chirles: 


we 
of 
turn 


particularly clear, view 
His Mary’ 
Hazlitt’s pages, 
add 


} 
y seem a 


* st while, 


where we will we find 
that if 
| this age does indeed pass Hazlitt by, they 
have lost 
afford 


the 


fresh beauties, and can only 


a pleasure no other writer can 
them, the of- 
who wrote follow- 


in measure 


the 


j exactly 
| fered 
irg: 


by man 


Happy are they who live in the dream 
of their oWn existence, end see all things 
in the light of their own minds; who walk 
ty faith and hope; te whom the guiding 
star of their youth still shines from afar, 
and into whom the spirit of the world has 
not centered! They have not been “ hurt by 
the archers,’ nor has the iron entered their 
souls. They live in the midst of arrows 
and of Geath, unconscious of harm. The 
evil things come not nigh them. The 
shafts of ridicule pass unheeded by, and 
malice loses its sting. The example of 
vice does not rankle in their breasts, like 
the poisoned shirt of Nessus. Evil im- 
pressions fall off from them like drops of 
water. The yoke of life Is to them light 
ond supportable. The world has no hold 
on them. They are in it, not of it, and a 
dream and a glory is ever around them! 





The Advantages of Long Sentence: 


Mark Twain in “The Man That 
| Hadleyburg."’ 

The last Summer, when I was on my way 
back to Vienna from the Appetite-cure 
in the mountains, I fell over a cliff in 
the twilight, and broke some arms and 
legs and one thing or another, and by 
good luck was found by some peasants 
who had lost an ass, and they carried 
me to the nearest habitation, which was 
one of those large, low thatch-roofed farm- 
houses, with apartments in the garret for 
the family, and a cunning little porch 
under the deep gable, decorated with 
boxes of bright-colored flowers and cats; 
on the ground floor a large and light 
sitting room, separated from the milch 
cattle apartment by a partition, and in 
the front yard rose stately and fine the 
wealth and pride of the house, the 
manure pile. That sentence is Germanic, 
and shows that I am acquiring that sort 
of mastery of the art and spirit of the 
language which enables a man to travel 
all day in one sentence without changing 
cars. 


Corrupted 


Willlam Elliot Griffis’s ‘“‘ Verbeck of 
Japan, @ Citizen of No Country;” will be 
published Oct. 15 by Fleming H. Revell 
Company. The book gives a true picture 
of the life of one of the most ardent makers 
of new Japan, Guido Fridolin Verbeck. 


reread | 


two | 


widely varying treatments of virtually the 


among | 


among } 


THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT 
OF VIEW. 


We publish to-day 12 good books, 
| the first fruits of the Summer's 
|wotk. They are all worthy of 
| attention each to his taste. Your 
| booksellers have them, or we will send 
any on approval, to be paid for if 
| wanted or returned if you think our 
estimate of their value is too high. 


ON THE WING OF OCCASIONS. 
By Joel Chandler Harvis. 


The longest tale in this volume is called 
“The Kidnapping of President Lincoln,” 
and was pronounced by the editor of the 
magazine in which it first saw the light to 
be the best story that had ever come into 
that office. “Mr. Billy Sanders’’ is a 
creation in whom the author’s individual 
genius for telling ‘‘ homespun ”’ fun has full 
Sway. Size, 54x84. lllustrated. Price, $1.50, 


THROUGH THE FIRST ANT- 
ARCTIC NIGHT. 


By Frederick A. Cook, M. D. 


| A NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF 
THE BELGICA AMONG NEWLY 
DISCOVERED LANDS AND OVER 
AN UNKNOWN SEA ABOUT 
THE SOUTH POLE. 
_ This is the first great contribution made 
} in our time to the literature of Antarctic 
exploration. The narrative of the Belgian 
Expedition of 1898-1899, with the story of 
its hardy pioneer explorers, is the first 
| chapter of human experience through the 
sunless Winter and long night of the un- 
der surface of the globe. The many and 
| elaborate illustrations are full of pictur- 
esque interest. Size, 6x94. Illustrations, 4 
color plates and over 100 pictures from 
photographs and drawings. Price, $5.00, 


"MEMOIRS OF COUNTESS 
POTOCKA. 


EDITED BY CASIMIR STRYIENSKTI. 
| TRANSLATED BY LIONEL STRACHEY, 
| An unusually vivacious and attractive 
volume. One to feel very intimate 
with the author after reading her frank 
tale of how after the usual mariage de con- 
venance she tried to arouse her husband's 
interest and pique him into showing more 
! affection by writing a love-letter to herself 
| and dropping it where he must find it! 
Many portraits, views and facsimiles 

giv Size, 6x94; 48 inserts. Price, $5. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
GARDENING. 


Edited by E. T. Cook. 


| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

‘ There never has been published so pro- 
| fuse illustrated a book on English garden- 
ing this, which is ‘‘a Comprehensive 
Work for every Lover of the Garden” 
due to the enterprise of the publishers of 
* Country Life,”” a famous paper in Eng- 
land, Size, 84x12; 700 illustrations. Price, 
$7.50, net 


UNDER THE GREAT BEAR. 
By Kirk Munroe. 


STORY OF ADVENTURE IN LABRA- 
DOR AND THE ARCTIC SEA 

Munroe is perhaps the most success- 
} ful writer of books of adventure for boys 
| now living in the the United States. The 
hero, a young mining engineer, is wrecked 
in mid-ocean; but he is rescued and makes 
his way to Newfoundland and finds himself 
| in a series of exciting adventures on ice- 
bergs and with Indians and Eskimos. Size, 
5 Illustrated by Howard Giles. Price, 


| 
| 
| 


gets 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
TOM-BOY. 


By Jeannette L. Gilder. 


new book for girls recounting the ex- 
periences of that well-defined genus, in- 
dicated by the title, which in the opinion 
of parents conducts itself “as a well con- 
ditioned girl should not."’ Size, 5x7% Il- 
ited by Florence Scovel Shinn. Price, 


THE LAWYER’S ALCOVE 
Edited by “Ina Russellz Warren. 


INTRODUCTION BY HON. CHAUNCEY 
M. DEPEW. 

whole field of English poetry 
have been selected over a hundred of the 
best poems by lawyers, for lawyers, and 
about lawyers, and several very good new 
copyrighted poems are also included. Size, 
64%,x10. Price, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00. 


THE LITTLE BIBLE. 2» 3: 


MACKAIL. 

The Old Testament stories rewritten sim- 
ply for young people, yet without making 
the text at all colloquial or departing more 
than necessary from the original. Size, 
5x7. Price, $1.00. 


HYMNS THAT HAVE HELPED, 
Edited by W. T. Stead. 


PRAYERS, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. Mary W. Tilestcn. 


| NEW “RED LINE” EDITIONS 

Size, 5x74 Printed in two colors Price, 
each volume, $1.50, net; the two, uniform, 
$5.00, net. 


DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. 
By Maurus Jokai. 


This unusual novel is dramatic and pict- 
uresque, like all the author's stories, deal- 
ing with a marriage under a misapprehen- 
sion which is not dispelled till years after- 
ward. Size, 5x7%. Price, $1.2 


CUNNING MURRELL. 
By Arthur Morrison. 


Mr. Morrison (author of “ Tales of Mean 
Streets,’ ‘‘ A Child of the Jago," etc.) here 
forsakes the London slums for the little 
village of Hadleigh forty years ago. Size, 
54gx8%. Price, $1.50. 


THE WORLDLINGS. 
By Leonard Merrick. 


A story by the author of ‘“ The Actor- 
Manager,” of powerful interest, dramatic 
scenes and skilful psychology. The end is 
happy but wholly unexpected, the com- 
plication of the plot being solved in a man- 
ner at once natural, powerful and convine- 
ing Size, 5%x8%. Price, $1.50, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO,, 
34 Union Sq Eas:, N. Y. 
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_ One of the most curious developments of 
the last few years in the art world has 
been the growing business done in Paris 
by New York art dealers in selling there 

-the works of the Barbizon and other mod- 
ern French schools, which they have 
brought there and exported. So many of 
the best examples of modern French art, 
and particularly of the Barbizon school, 
have been brought by dealers and collectors 
to America during the last ten or fifteen 
years that the demand for them in the 
birthplace of the artists who painted these 
canvases has become so great as to justify 
their being purchased here, generally at a 
large advance on their original selling 
price, and their return to France. One 
New York dealer, who has recently opened 
a handsome gallery on the Rue de la Paix 
in Paris, has found the demand for good 
French canvases so great that he has re- 
cently sold there a number of these pictures 
shown in his New York gallery last Winter. 


Now is the season of the year when the 
sport known as studio hunting is in full 
biast. The supply of studios in New York 
has never met the demand, and as these 
are in requisition not only by artists, archi- 
tects, and sculptors, but by musicians and 
dilettante amateurs, it is most difficult to 
secure them except at almost prohibitive 
figures. One or two of the older and 
earlier studio buildings, for many 
years the vogue, have become obsolete and 
dingy, but their apartments, nevertheless, 
are seldom found vacant during the sea- 
son, while the newer studio buildings, and 
especially those in accessible localities, are 
always more than filled and their apart- 
ments bring high prices. The rentals asked 
for some of the studios in the buildings 
recently erected and in those nearing com- 
pletion are as large as those asked for 
houses or fashionable apartments. 

*,* 

The young American artist and sculptor, 
Louis Potter, who is evidently either a 
pupil of Boutet de Monvel, or has devoted 
much study to the French artist's works, 
is showing a number of original etchings 
printed in color at the Macbeth gallery. 
The subjects for these etchings are for the 
most part old Frenchwomen, but the art- 
ist also shows some landscapes. The color 
in these etchings is delicate and refined, 
and the faces of the figures have much 
character and expression. 

+,* 

Among recent arrivals from Paris is Rob- 
ert Henri of Philadelphia, who showed 
some good pletwres here a few years ago, 
and who has been studying Velasquez in 
Madrid. Mr. Henri spent the last two 
years in Paris, where he disposed of one 
of his street scenes to the French Govern- 
ment for the Luxembourg Gallery. 

*,* 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
who spent the Summer in Norway studying 
the reindeer, have returned and 
are now in the Rocky Mountains. The re- 
their Summer work in Norway, 
for Mrs. Thompson has gained a reputa- 
tion as a writer, will be seen in the mag- 
azines throughout the coming Winter. This 
gifted young couple will return to New 
York next month. 


recentiy 


sults of 


s,* 


Henry Mosler has sailed for Europe with 
his wife, daughter, and son, who is also 
an artist, for an indefinite stay. Mr. Mos- 
ler, who, it will be remembered, held a 
sale of his pictures last Spring in this city, 
had expected to go abroad in June, but 
decided to remain at his country place near 
Stamford in the Catskills during the Sum- 
mer. 

*,° 

Gari Melchers, 
American artist, 
hold an exhibition of his work 
this Winter, has 


owing to the fact 


who calls himself an 
and 
in Chicago 
abandoned the project, 
that he has sold most 
of the canvases he intended displaying at 
the Berlin Art Exposition, where their ex- 
hibition elicited much favorable comment. 
*,* 
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Work will soon begin on the Soldier 
Memorial Arch to be 
Drive The bid for construction 
was just within $200,000. ,As the 
the work approaches the oppo- 
among the property 
Riverside Drive to its 


and 
Sailors’ erected on 
Riverside 
time 
beginning 
and 


sition residents 


owners along 


tion grows. 
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The New York Water Color Club will hold 
its eleventh annual exhibition at the gal- 
leries of the American Fine Arts Society 
Nov. 10 to Dec. 2. The pictures will be re- 
ceived at the Fifty-eighth Street entranee 
to the galleries on Oct. 30 and 31, between 
the hours of 10 A. M. and 5 P. M. Only 
eriginal water colors and pastels never be- 
fore publicly exhibited in New York will! be 


who had expected to ! 


next It is to | 





for | 


erec- | 





received. Miniatures will not be accepted 
in*groups, but must be framed seperately. 
‘ — 

The first so-called art exhibition of the 
season took place on Wednesday afternoon 
last at 18 West Thirty-third Street, where- 
in beautifully furnished and appointed par- 
lors, decorated with flowers, numbers of 
well-known men, and women assembled on 
invitation to see a display of what are 
called Kromskop pictures or photographs. 
These are really remarkable colored photo- 
graphs, shown in a special stereopticon, 
which gives the form, coler, and even text- 
ure of objects in a vivid way. Burr MclIy- 
tosh, the actor, is the New York manager 
of the company, in which Mr. Stilson 
Hutchins of Washington is largely inter- 
ested. The exhibits have an artistic side 
and value, 


We prate a great deal about Johann 
Joachim Winckelmann and rarely read him. 
What could a man who died before the 
close of the eighteenth century, and who 
wrote on art at that early time, know 
about his subject? True, Winckelmann the- 
orized a great deal, and many of the 


antique statues he lifted up in his admira- | 


tion we have toppled over long ago. But 
for all that Winckelmann had many excel- 
lent ideas, and speculative as he was, he 
was often perfectly sound. There is that 
chapter of his entitled ‘“ Influences of Cli- 
mate on Conformation.” We have venti- 
lated that topic very much of late. It is 
the constant theme of the anthropologist. 
This “ conformation ”’ is of constant intro- 
duction in modern art criticism. Winckel- 
mann is directing the attention of his read- 
er to the beauty of the old Greek, and he 
writes: *‘We must therefore, in judging 
of the natural capacity of nations, and of 
the Greeks especially, in this respect, take 
into consideration not merely the influ- 
ence of climate alone, but also that of edu- 
cation and government. For external cir- 
cumstances effect not less change in us 
than does the air by which we are sur- 
rounded, and custom has so much power 
over us that it modifies in a peculiar man- 
ner even the body'‘and the very senses with 
which we are endowed by nature; thus, for 
instance, an ear accustomed to French mu- 
sic is not affected by the most touching 
Italian symphony.” 
7” 

Some of Winckelmann’s conclusions as to 
present races or those of his time might be 
cisputed to-day, but ge nerally he is right as 
to the past. The sculptor or the painter 
does not invent. He carves in marble or 
puts on canvas what he sees. That is in 
stinct. So our old authority writes: ‘ Ru- 
bens, notwithstanding he resided for many 
years in Itgly, designed his figures, invari- 
ably, in the same manner as if he had 
never left his native land; and many other 
examples might be adduced in support of 
my opinion."”” We smile to-day at those 
‘“*montaignes de chair’? which the great 
Flemish master presented. In The London 
Truth a critic makes an attack on the nude 
as presented in French art. His remarks 
are principally directed toward the French 
sculptors. He compares the art of the 
Frenchmun to that of the Greek. The 
trouble, he insists upon, lies in the impossi- 
bility of procuring the proper model, It is 
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A correspondent, who has been making 
a round of visits in the Land o' Cakes, and 
apparently »is under the impression that 
he has discovered Raeburn, writes that 
* Raeburn was the ‘limner’ for Scotland 


about 1780, and studied under Sir Joshua 





| awarded 


of being a 


* Pancrati- | 





Reynolds.” As a matter of fact, few of the 


great Scotch houses are without one ex- 


ample, at least, of Raeburn, and there were 


some 400 or more portraits done by him at 
the last “ Raeburn” exhibition. He paint- 
ed most of the prominent people of his 
day, one of his most famous pictures be- 
ing a portrait of Nathaniel Spens, of the 
Royal Scottish Archers, in the act of draw- 
ing his bow. Another portrait is of Lord 
Rosebery, depicted in the green robes of a 
Knight of the Thistle. It is a remarkable 
work. His portraits of Lord Buchan, Sir 
Waiter Scott, Mrs, Houston of Clerking- 
ton, and Lady Torpichen are among his 
most famous productions. Raeburn re- 
ceived the honors of knighthood from the 
hand of George IV. at Hopetoun House, 
home of the new Governor General of the 
Austrian Commonwealth. aad 
*,* 


In The Cornhill Magazine for September 
there is to be read a most interesting paper 
by Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, entitled 
“ Portraits by Goya.” The article may be 
a little more historical than artistic, since 
much stress is placed on the personages 
Goya painted. The lady writes: ‘“ Goya’s 
genius, indeed, was of the geyser order. 
Now it rushed up boiling, sulphurous it 
might be, but irresistible in its leap; then 
suddenly, as though a tap were turned off, 
it would drop, disappear, as it were, in a 
pool, ugly or merely ordinary. His sense 
of character, his interest in it, was far 
more acute than his sense of beauty."”” The 
critic has in this passage explained pre- 
cisely what were Goya's eccentricities. 
The Spaniard was by no means a com- 
fortable mun to get along with. The story 
that he drew a pistol on the Duke of Wel- 
lington because Arthur Wellesley was an 
inconsiderate sitter is not to be credited. 
Goya did, however, behave at times as if 
bereft of his When the subject 
sulted the artist then Goya did his very 
best, and his best has been rarely sur- 
passed Everything is there. The draw- 
ing, “the expression, and, above all. the 
color, and the Spaniard has been a colorist 
from away back. Jackdaw Kings and 
make-believe Princes he painted, some- 
times well enough, but with a beautiful 
Spanish lady it was then that Goya was 
magnificent. ‘The Prince of Peace” is 
a nobody when you look at the portraits of 
of Goya's much-beloved bull fighters. 
then the Spanish artist cared 
for the conditions of his sitters, 
he has been held as the most uneven of 
painters. As a caricaturist Goya was pbru- 
tal, and that is ali that can be said about 
him. But to be. coarse in intending 
to be comic was the way of the 
earicaturist of the Goya period. Mrs. 
Woods has some most pertinent re- 
marks in describing the Grandee 
of Spain at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. Corsidered as an animal the Princes 
of the blood had all gone to pieces. In 
other words, they were rachilic, ugly, and 
without fine coats to their backs would 
have been the most insignificant of mor- 
tals. The torero, though a mere bulldog, 
was a better-made creature. His physique 
remained, With the women there was, 
however, still elegance and beauty. Na- 
conservative as far as the gentler 
sex is concerned. In New York there are 
two examples of Goya. One, jn the gal- 
lery of the Historical Society, had, we 
think, attention called to it some twenty 
years by M. Feuardent. Before then 
its existence almost ignored. It was 
on the catalogue, but no much as 
looked at it. Another Goya is an 
in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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Apropos of Goya, Mr. W. Rotherstein 
just written a booklet on the Spanish art- 
ist. The author says of Goya: ‘‘ He brought 
back to painting the old individual 
and squareness of proportion and des 
which the artists of the last century had 
allowed to dwindle into Vignettes.”’ All we 
can add about Goya is this, that some ten 


has 


Since 
been 


years ago there was a cult of Goya. 
then, the this artist has 
more fully examined. There has come, too, 
a cognizance of his defects. It is agreed 
upon that at times Goya was superb, but 
at other times barely escaping merited 
faultfinding That before al- 
luded to is one of this artist's deftcs. 
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Chase, and Lecturer in 
Academy Schools, and painter of 
With the White Shawl,” 
Academy The silver 
awarded Charles H. Fromuth and Henry 
©. Tanner, pupils who lustre on the 
Academy and their native city; and Frank 
Miles Day & Brother and Cope & 
Stewardson, architects. Frank Miles Day 
is. now Instructor of Perspective in the 
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Homer, also for the picture owned | 


Academy Schools, The bronze medals went 
to Robert Blum, an early student from 
New York; to E. W. Redfield, a more re- 
cent pupil, and to R. W. Vonnoh, who was 
for several years the Academy's instructor 
in painting. The honorable mentions fell 
to H. H. Breckenridge, once a pupil, now 
an instructor; to Thomas Eakins, for many 
years instructor, whose picture, “ The 
Cello Player,” was lent by the Academy; 
to Arthur B. Frost, a long-time pupil in the 
earlier days, and to Maxfield Parrish, and 
W. Elmer Schofield, more recent students 
of growing fame. This show of artistic 
strength in one American art institution is 
gratifying. It indicates that native talent 
need not depend on foreign teaching, and 
it serves to point out with emphasis that 
American art has back of it conserving in- 
fluences. 
*,* 

Following its plan of bringing to Phila- 
delphia everything in art which can culti- 
vate the community or spur students, the 
Academy is arranging to secure many of 
the works shown in the American Art Sec- 
tion at the Paris Exposition. These will! be 
seen as a part of the next annual exhibi- 
tion, which will open the middle of January. 
Of the Paris medal winners, the Academy 
Schools for the next Fall term, beginning 
Monday, Oct. 1, will include in their teach- 
ing corps William M. Chase, Cecilia Beaux, 
Charles Grafly, Hugh H. Breckenridge, and 
Frank Miles Day. Associated with these 
will be Henry J. Thouron, Thomas P. An- 
shutz, and Dr. George McClellan. 

*,° 


As certain as can be, not to the general 
public alone, but to the professional artist, 
the prints which appear in the October 
number of the Camera Notes will be a 
revelation. We put entirely aside the 
chemical or mechanical skill necessary to 
produce a perfect photograph. Those who 
have the longest buy the best 
camera, with the finest lenses, or the 
choicest paper, but all possessions of a 
material kind, even with manipulative 
skill, are but poor factors of success, with- 
out there be the artistic percep- 
tion. What the Camera Notes preaches is 
the necessity of composition and of selec- 
tion. Anybody can be a “ button-shover.” 
For a leading print there is ‘‘ The Dance.” 
A lady at the piano (would it had been a 
spinet!) is playing for three children who 
are dancing. The selective powers of the 
photographic artist. Mr. Rudolph Bicke- 
meyer, are of the best. It is a scene of 
the close of the last century. This print 
recalls William Quiffer Orchardson. There 
is a woman's head, with the title “A 
Study.”’ It is strong and natural. No 
Rossetti swanlike neck about her: it is the 
side face of a well built and sturdy woman, 
and, above all, a most human one. The 
nose a particle retroussée! Well, what of 
that? Then there is a crease in the neck, 
and the fastidious might declare that a 
woman, when she turns her head, never 
ought to have a fold in her neck, which is 
pure nonsense. Mr. Champney’s study is 
just as good as it can be. We might dwell 
further on the other illustrations to be 
seen in this number. What we look at is 
not alone the part played by the camera, 
but the method of printing the plates. Call 
this, if you please, the typographical part 
of the scheme. It would be perhaps un- 
fair to draw the line of dé marcation too 
hard, for both the photographer and the 
printer are found combined’ in 
perfection in the pictures under 
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rounding it. ‘Hartley Oelesinee 4 refers to it 
as— 


Humble it is, and meek and very low 

And speaks its purpose by a single bell. 
But God Himself and He alone can know 

If spiry temple please Him half so well. 

In recent years it has been somewhat 
enlarged, but its rugged simplicity has been 
preserved, and differs little since the poets 
worshipped there, 

After examining this quaint old church 
we proceeded on our way, the country at 
each turn in the road increasing in beauty 
and interest—new grouping of mountain, 
valley, meadow, and town; sweet cottages, 
ivy covered, half concealed in mountain 
ash, the berries already red; yew trees, hol- 
ly, and hawthorn, with little gardens re- 
splendent with roses, bluebells, hollyhocks, 
and other old-fashioned garden flowers, all 
indicating the love of nature among these 
simple and their happy, peaceful, 
and contented lives; finally we reach Gras- 
mere 


cottagers 


Grasmere is a small village, its popula- 
tion not exceeding 1,500, beautifully situ- 
ated at the head of the lake of that name, 
and its views the most picturesque in Eng- 
land. As a village, it has little to interest 
the ordinary traveler, but to those familiar 
with English literature its interest is ab- 
sorbing and abiding. Here is Dove Cot- 
tage, the home of the poet Wordsworth 
during the of his prime, It 
still remains much as it was when the 
occupied it. De Quincey, 
there after the removal of Wordsworth to 
Rydal in the Summer of 1807, thus de- 
scribes this picturesque home of the poet: 


years poetic 


poet 
who resided 


A white cottage with two 
breaking the glare of its white walls. (They 
still stand on the eastern side of the cot- 
tage.) A little semi-vestibule between two 
doors prefaced the entrance into what 
might be considered the principal room of 
the cottage. It was an oblong square, not 
above eight and a half feet high, sixteen 
feet long, and twelve broad, wainscoted 
from floor to ceiling with dark polished 
oak, slightly embellished with carving. One 
window there was a perfect and unpretend- 
ing cottage window, with little diamond 
panes, embowered at almost every season 
of the year with roses, and in Summer and 
Autumn with a profusion of jessamine and 
other shrubs.” There was, however, in a 
small room a library of perhaps $00 vol- 
umes, which seemed to consecrate the room 
as the poet's study and composing room. 


In this humble, unpretending cottage the 
poet passed upward of eight years, and 
which were the happiest and most prolific 
of his intellectual life. Here he was fre- 
quently visited by Coleridge, Southey, De 
Quincey, Scott, Lamb,-sand a host of other 
geniuses of his day; here, too, he brought 
asa bride Mary Hutchinson— 

A perfect woman, nobly 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 


And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With some thing of angelic light, 


yew trees 


» nned 


his helpmate for forty-eight 
who survived him nine years. But, as rich 
as we found this village in association with 
the poets, the ancient church and church- 
yard possessed even a greater interest, for 
here the poet sleeps his last long sleep. 
The ancient church is so accurately 
and beautifully described by Wordsworth 
in “The Excursion’ that we must be con- 
tent in transcribing but a few lines, begin- 
ning 


years, and 


Not raised in nice proportions was the pile, 
But large and massy, for duration built, 
With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 
By naked rafters intricately crossed, 
Like leafless underboughs 'mid some thick 
grove. 
And so we found it—little changed, but 
mellowed by the lapse of over a hundred 
years since these lines were penned. Rev- 
erently we enter this hallowed shrine of 
the departed. A simple white marble slab 
marks the poet's grave, with an inscription 
written by Keble. Side by side lie the 
graves of his wife, Mary Hutchinson; his 
sister Dorothy, his daughter Dora, his son- 
in-law, Edward Quinlan, with their chil- 
dren, and a few paces beyond his neigh- 
bor and friend, Hartley Coleridge, eldest 
son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Of late years an iron railing has been 
placed around these sacred graves, which 
in a measure destréys their rustic sim- 
plicity, but which became necessary to pro- 
tect the stones from the vandalism of relic 
hunters. 

We cannot better conclude this imperfect 
sketch of this most charming visit than 
in quoting Prof. William Knight of St. 
Andrew's University, one of the most ap- 
preciative disciples of thé lake poets, who 
thus refers to it: ‘There are few spots in 
England more peaceful or more sacred. The 
Church of Stratford-upon-Avon has asso- 
ciations with the mighty dead, but it is 
doubtful if any single spot, whether at 
Weimar or Florence, at Athens or Rome or 
Westminster Abbey, evokes a deeper feel 
ing than that which rises in the heart of 
the pilgrim who reverently, visits the 
churchyard of Grasmere,’ with all of 
which we were in full accord, J. W. H. 


Pe Tale of the Occult, 


We have learned to expect from Mr. Wil- 
son felicity of style and poetic treatment 
of his theme. These qualities are conspic- 
uous in his latest work, “ Until the Day 
Break,"' which is, moreover, enriched by 
Sriginal poems 

As a story of the mystic and supersensval 
the novel is singular, in that we find the 
oceult where we least expect it, and that 
where we have looked for the weird and 
the supernatural the mysteries are care- 
fully and practically solved. The tale is 
introduced by a _ Prelude, wherein the 
young author is supposed to read his first 
story to his mother. Then follows the ro- 
mance, and in ‘the Envoi is revealed the 
startling fact that, all unconsciously to the 
Writer, he has followed’ im the footsteps of 


the Martian, and can starcely claim to | 


be the vuthor of his own novel, which is 


OER Vad tt 


simply a family history, that, with altered 
names, has been revealed to him, he cannot 
tell how or by whom, when he thought he 
was composing it. 

On the other hand, the story itself con- 
tains nothing inexplicable save a prophetic 
dream. Its great mystery, which was most 
promisingly shrouded in a “ palpable ob- 
scure,"”’ is disappointingly and gruesomely 
solved. The reader rather resents the ra- 
tional explanation. It has a made-to-order 
air. It seems simpler to relegate the whole 
thing back again into darkness. The solu- 
tion reminds one of the elaborate unravel- 
ings of the tricks of the prestidigitateur— 
the explanations are so difficult to follow, 
and, upon the whole, so improbable, that it 
seems really more satisfactory to ascribe 
all the marvelous illusions to the power of 
the black art. Certainly, we should have 
preferred a different explanation of Ains- 
worth’s disappearance to the cumbrously 
repulsive one given us. We cannot help 
thinking the author first effaced him, and 
then was at some trouble to account for it 
After the great discovery the 
secret action of the two friends seems, de- 
spite the author's justification’ of it, quite 
needless. 
share it at once 
suredly have been as safe 
ple. However, in the interests of a 
herces and heroines must perforce 
the tortuous way. 

Reviewers will no doubt have much to 
say of the merits of the story, and they are 
not a few. The plot is intricate and ingen- 
ious, the characters well sustained, and, as 
we have said, the style poetic. We find 
the hero, Harringford, but a poor creature, 
and, as the elder Mrs. Carlyle complained 
of her illustrious son, “ gey ill to live wi’.” 
His friend Lubbock was worth a whole 
regiment of Harringfords. We think ill of 
the heroine that she did not say upon a 
certain occasion, “Why don't you speak 
for yourself, John?” 

In truth—we may as well frankly confess 
it—the book fails to interest us as we think 
it ought to do. We plunge into the tale 
with great zest; it promises well; but it is 
too long; it flattens out as we proceed; and 
what began as a pleasure ends as a duty. 

If Mr. Wilson will hold himself well in 
hand, sparing not to condense or to lop 
off, he has it in him to write a novel that 
will be what this just misses being—a lit- 
erary event, 


to himself. 


with the public, would as- 
as it was sim- 
plot 


choose 


Dogs.* 

This book is dedicated to the author's 
“fellow lovers and admirers of dogs 
throughout the world,” but it is the dog- 
buyers and would-be exhibitors who will 
get the most out of its pre-eminently prac- 
tical contents. They will learn from it the 
distinguishing points of various breeds, and 
the more important details concerning the 
care of dogs in sickness and in health, be- 
sides gaining an inside view of the show- 
ring and the opinions of an experienced 
exhibitor concerning its management. An 
anecdote describing his experience with the 
dogs of royalty shows the code of honor 
adhered to by judges of character and 
standing. ‘‘I remember," he says, “it so 
happened that the first time her Majesty 
the Queen exhibited any dogs, nearly all 
her Majesty's entries came into my classes 
at a Great London show. Soon after my 
entering the building I went to have a look 
at my classes, and shortly afterward the 
Secretary came up to me and said: ‘Do 
you know you have the great honor of be- 
ing the first man to judge any dogs from 
her Majesty's kennels?’ I said: ‘I have 
heard so.’ He then said, ‘ Well, I am most 
anxious they should all be in the prize list, 
as I consider it a high honor that her Ma- 
jesty has allowed them to be entered.’ I 
said, ‘ That is all right enough, but though 
I will not admit that her Majesty has a 
more loyal or devoted subject than myself, 
I am here in a public capacity as a judge, 
and if her Majesty's dogs are entered in 
competition with her Majesty's subjects’ 
degs, they can only be judged on their mer- 
its, and from what I can see on the benches 
as the royal dogs have been pointed out to 
me by your keepers I don’t think many of 
them will be ‘‘ in the money,” as the classes 
are very large and good.’ He said, ‘ That 
will never do; what can be done?’ I said, 
‘ Will you leave it to me?’ He said, ‘ Yes, 
entirely.’ I said, ‘Then I will have all the 
‘dcgs of the same color and type as those 
from the royal kennels formed into a sepa- 
rate class (which luckily was feasible) and 
judged together.’ This was done and I hope 
caused general satisfaction, which would 
not have been the case had any partiality 
been shown, nor would such have been ap- 
proved by her Majesty, I am perfectly sure, 
if the circumstances came to be known at 
the palace.”’ 

The part of the book which is devoted to 
anecdotes has a good many familiar dog 
stories and remarkably few that are both 
new and interesting, considering the large 
amount of such material constantly appear- 
ing in the English papers. The writer ob- 
viously has addressed himself not to senti- 
mentalists but to “doggy "’ people who de- 
sire information on which they can act 
rather than the amusement to be derived 
from a story book. In this respect his work 
is refreshing as well as useful. His general 
tendency to consider his canine friends not 
in the light of toys but as individuals to be 
treated with the respect accorded human 
beings is indicated by his aversion to 


the teaching of tricks to dogs. “ This oc 
cupation,” he quotes Rca bo 4 from the 
Hon yee Berkeley, ‘is infinitely be- 
neath a risman, as well as insulting to 
the eet and thinking capabilities of the 
canine race.’ 

The illustrations, which are drawn from 
life, are spirited and careful. 


“At Gharles. tent A Book for Doggy P: 
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** Something more than earth 
I cry for still: I cannot be at peace 


In having Love upon a mortal lease. 


So writes George Meredith in “ Modern Love.” 
speaks every heart amongst us. 
love-story is the most popular of stories. 


Love-story is 


”? 


So 
That is why the perfect 
And a perfect 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


By Henry Harland. 


“NO STORY SO PURE, SO CHARMING, SO AP- 


PEALING, 


ER OE hg 


IS TO BE FOUND IN ALL LITERATURE.” 
“IT HAS ALL THE CHARM THAT IS 
“THE AUTHOR GIVES US THE INEFFA.- 


IN LOVE 


BLY SWEET STORY WITH A WIT, A TACT, A MAN- 
NER, THAT MAKE ONE WONDER WE EVER THOUGHT 
OF LOVE AS A TALE THAT WAS OLD AND STALE.” 


It may be read by the seaside, the fireside, in the 


study, and by the wayside, 


It suits all moods, for 


it charms all moods to its own gracious ‘mood. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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LE BARON R. BRIGGS 
A Vigorous Californian Romance 


MARY HALLOCK FOOTE 
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$4.00 a Year. 
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“ THE STORY 18 80 POWERFUL AND THE REALISTIC IMAGINATION 
OF THE. AUTHOR 18 80 STRONG THAT THE ROMANCE HOLDS THE 


READER'S INTEREST TO THE END,’'— 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. 


A Frieno or Caesar. yam 


A TALE OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
Cloth, {2mo, $1.50. 


**An unusually well con- 
structed plot.” 
—PHILA, PRESS. 


“A WORK THAT WILL 4 
LIVE AMONG THE BRIG'T- 


STEARNS 
DAVIS. 


dramatic and power- 
ful tale.” 
—NEW YORK JOURNAL, 


EST AND BEST OF RECENT 


“ With a vigor and nerve 
all its own.” 
—EVENING POST. 


HISTORIGAL NOVELS.” 
—THE SUN, 


“A great novel judged by 
Severe standards.” 


Pittsfield. —SPRINGFIELD RePuB, 


“ There is no persecuted Christianity in the book, which is a relief, I 
fancy, to everybody.”—M. D, MCLEAN, Boston Post. 
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By Paul Leicester Ford. 
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for free handsome booklet. 
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By EGERTON CASTLE 


An exciting romance, distinguished by 
‘werve, by close and wide observation of 
the ways of men, by touches of reflec- 
tion neither shallow nor charged with 
we 3 and in-many ways, not 
least in the striking end, decidedly 
original, 

“ The plot is excellent and is admirably 
wrought out, and the interest of the reader 
is sustained from re re to close. A 

erful story, well told.” 
are . —BOSTON ADVERTISER. 

Size, 4%%x71¢ inches. Cloth, 417 
pages, gilt top, $1. 50. 


(Out To-Day.) 
LOVE AND 
MR. LEWISHAM 


By H. G. WELLS 


A romance by this well-known author 
in an entirely new ficid, “Love and Mr, 
Lewisham” is a subtle, delicate and dainty 
story dealing with the passion of love. 

The London Morning Post speaks of it 
as “a work of genius,’ while the London 
Daily Telegraph says, *‘ will be considered 
by many the most fascinating piece of 
work that Mr. Wells has ever done.” 

Size, 43{x7% inches. 328 pages. 
Cloth, richly stamped in gold, $1. 50. 


(Out To-Day.) 
TONGUES 
OF CONSCIENCE 


By ROBERT S. HICHENS 


In taking up a new book by Mr. 
Hichens, the reader can always feel sure 
that he will never find it commonplace, 
as there is originality as well as force in 
everything he writes. “Tongues of 
Conscience,” Mr. Hichens’s fatest work, 
is no exception to this rule. 

Size, 434x7% inches. 368 pages. 
Cloth, richly stamped in gold, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid, 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


SMALL, MAYNARD & 
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A TALE OF MOUNTAIN LIFE IN 
KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 
BY 
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NOTABLE BOOK OF A 
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- On the Heights - 


A volume of verse, by Lucius 
Harwood Foote. Printed at Roy- 
croft’s Shop, Sept. 10th, 1897. 


500 copies only were Issued, each num- 
bered and signed. Deckel edged paper. 
Printed in red and black. Size 6x9 
inches. 123 pages, containing the fa- 
mous ‘“‘errata’’ page, inserted by Roy- 
croft Shep. 7 
LL TT 
PRI Cc i. Postage Paid, $4.00 

We have bought every copy that could 
be obtained. Collectors are advised to 


send in orders before advance is made 
im price. 
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M. ROBERTSON 


POST 8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 


The author of “The Cruise of the Cacha- : 


lot,” Frank Bullen, is now hard at work 
on what promises to be a rather remark- 


able book, It will bear the title of “ With | 


Christ at Sea,” and will be a story of the 
religious life of the inhabitants of the 
forecastle, based upon Mr. Bullen’s long 


experience. The work will first appear. se- | 


rially in The British Weekly, whose editor, 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in acknowledging 
the receipt of the first installment, wrote: 


“Tf Bullen will make the rest of the book | 


as good as he has made the first chapter 
there can be no doubt at all of its great 
success.” Another mew book by this au- 
ther called ‘‘The Men of the Merchant 
Service " will shortly appear from the press 
of the Frederick A. Stokes Company. In it 
Mr. Bullen gives an account of the jife of 
the various officers and men aboard ship, 
interspersed with numerous anecdotes of 
actual occurrences at sea. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke is now at West 
Hampton Beach, having recently returned 
from a vigorous chase of the Canadian 
caribou—the result of the chase being that 
Dr. Van Dyke, as his custem is, brought 
down (he sometimes brings up) the object 
of his pursuit. Dr. Van Dyke is about to 
move into his new house in Princeton; or 
rather his old house made new, this edi- 
fice having been built before the Revolu- 
tion. Time has not weakened the founda- 
tions of that ancient dwelling pjace. The 
walls are still solid and they measure two 
feet in thickness. Among the repairs made 
in the house is understood to be a 
and easily-to-be-pulled latchstring. 


As might be supposed, the cause of in- 
terest in Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
the politteal candidate for Parliament, 
rather centres in Anthony Hope, the novel- 
ist. The latter, however, will permit no 
encouragement Of the combination. Mr. 
Hope, who has beer on a holiday in Devon- 
shire, was called upon as Mr. Hawkins 
and requested to make a political speech. 
This he declined to do as follows: “4 
should préfer to seserve my political re- 
marks for the iocality in which I am to 
be a candidate, and I think they are best 
kept apart from such ‘literary interest’ 
as My name may be supposed to possess.”’ 





Charles Hemstreet, 
and Corners of Old 
was so artistically produced by Charles 
Scribner's Sons last year, is writing a 
series of articles under the serial head of 
“When Old New York Was Young”’ for 
The Home Journel. The tithe of the sev- 
enth article, which appears in the current 
number of The Journal, is “ Bouwerie Vil- 
lage and Its Graveyard.”” Mr. Hemstreet 
is a most ardent lover of Old New York 
and is most distressed at the vandalism 
that is going on in certain quarters under 
the practical guise of improvement. A 
short time age he happened to be pass- 
ing by the head of Coenties Slip, where 
once stood the Stadt Huys, the first City, 
Hall of New Netherland. A memorial tab- 
let had been placed on the building which 
occupied the site. But at this time the 
house Was being remodeled, and the tablet, 
a brass slab two feet square, had been re- 
moved. Mr. Hemstreet finally discovered 
the precious tablet in the gutter under a 
mass of bricks. So he said sharply to the 
| foreman, *‘ Look here, do you know what 
you've got there?”’ “Why,” came the 
answer, “it’s holding up them bricks so 
the water can run through the gutter.” 
‘Vandalism, vandalism!” mused = Mr. 
Hemstreet. ‘‘Do you know,” he contin- 
ued, “‘what ancient building once stood 
here?”’ “Sure, a “Why, man 
alive, 200 years ago New York's first City 
Hall stood here, and that brass tablet was 
placed upon a later building to mark the 
site. It must be preserved; it must be 
; treated tenderly.””. At this point the fore- 
man lost his patience and, finding that 
| Mr. Hemstreet had no legal claim on the 
| property in question, told him go 

chase’ himself. 


author of ‘‘ Nooks 
New York,"’ which 


satoon.”’ 





** to 


In the September number of The Church 
Eclectic, published by Edwin S. Gorham of 
this city, the Rey. George G. Hepburn has 

|; a comprehensive study of Tennyson's “ In 
Memoriam.” The writer, it may be said, 
takes for his text a remark of Prof. Reed 
of Philadelphia: ‘‘The volume must be a 


| sealed book to all who allow themselves to | 


} think of poetry as words to be lightly or 
|indolently read or as a mere effusion of 
effeminate sentimentalism; it d@mands not 
only study but reflection the reader's 
being.”’ There probably 
reader of Tennyson's great poem 
not found deep personal 
Stanzas, and yet has been totally igno- 
to what the to 
nyson himself. This, Mr. Hepbern has ex- 
piained line by line, almost word by word, 
| and his keen appreciation, Sympathy, and 
| scholarly observation form a most valu- 


| able footnote to “In Memoriam.” 


on 


own inmost is no 
who has 
meaning in the 


rant as verses meant 


We hear from Sorrento that F. Marion 
Crawford will be later than usual this Fall 
| in returning to America, and hence will not 
| be able to oversee the dramatized version 
| of his new novel, “In thé Palace of the 
| King.’’ The novel itself, after its run as a 
serial in The Sphere, will be brought ott 
| in book form by The Macmillan Company. 
| At Sorrento Mr. Crawford is putting the 
| finishing touches to his historical work on 

“fhe Rulers of the South.” Although it is 
|} as a novelist that he is principally known 
to English, American, French, and Italian 
| readers, for several years the bent of his 
| studies has been toward serious historical 
work. Into this field“he comes particularly 
| well equipped. He knows most of the Ro- 


yeene languages and dialects as well as 


new , 





Ten- | 





some of the languages of Central Europe. 
As far as a knowledge of Italian history 


‘and culture is concerned, with the- pos- 


sible exception of half a douen Italian pro- 
fessors, he stands almost alone, The great 
success of his “Ave Roma Immortalis” 
encouraged him in his new field, and the 
book he is now writing will treat of the 
history of Southern Italy and Sicily, under 
the different rulers who have held sway by 
turns in that enchanted country from the 
first Greek settlers down to the accession 
of the house of Aragon. Many authors 
have written of one phase or another of this 
romantic story, but none has until now 
given a consecutive narrative which may 
be followed alike by the student and the 
general reader, while the closing chapter, 
on the mysterious organization known as 
the Mafia, is full of information which has 
been only recently accessible, even in Italy, 
and unknown outside it. 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has written, 
apropos of a new edition of his “ The Old 
Gentleman of the Black Stock "’: 

At the suggestion of friends who have 
expressed a wish to know more of the his- 
tery of Elizabeth Dale than has been told, 
I havé availed myself of the opportunity 
offered by the publication of this new edi- 
tion of “ The Old Gentleman of the Black 
Stock,”’ illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy's gifted pencil, to enlarge the story. 
I hope those who have done me the honor 
to accept The Olid Gentleman of the Black 
Stock and Elizabeth Dale among their 
friends will feel that I have tried to add 
to their history in more ways than one. 
It has been a grateful task. For the oid 
section of that ancient town through which 
the Old Gentleman of the Black Stock 
moved gravely in the years when the lover- 
searred beech shaded his tangled yard, 
and which Elizabeth Dale lighted with her 
presence, has quite passed away. Cinder- 
ella’s coach comes along only in the fairy- 
time of youth. 


The new edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
novels and poems to be issued next month 
by J. F. Taylor & Co. will be supplemented 
by the “ Letters and Memortes.” The edi- 
tion—which will be known as the Chester 
Ed@ition—will contain a general introduc- 
tion to the series and a shorter introduction 
to each story by Maurice Kingsley, the nov- 
elist’s eldest son, who will also revise the 
notes in the *‘ Letters and Memories "’ and 
add many of his own. To “ The Poems” 
will be added a few which have been omit- 
ted in previous editions. The edition will 
contain a series of illustrations by Lee 
Woodward Zeigler and a number of pictures 
of Eversley Rectory and portraits of Kings- 
ley which have never before been repro- 
duced, These will be printed in photo- 
gravure on Japanese paper. The Kingsley 
coat of arms will be used as a cover dec- 
oration. It was originally traced in vellum 
for the novelist’s grandfather by the Col- 
lege of Heralds. The shield in the centre is 
that of the Haddington family. Charles 
Kingsley could have been Earl of Hadding- 
ton had he desired, but assuming the title 
would have involved a costly chancery suit, 
and the family—who have ever been dem- 
ocratic in their ideas—decided to remain 
Kingsleys. The hunting horn in the coat 
of arms is only used by the head of the 
family, the others all using a fifth ermine 
in its place. 


STUART CLOSE, M. D., 209 Hancock Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥.: ‘' In 18398 Hawthorne's short 
story ‘The Gentle Boy’ was issued tn the form 
of a thin, oblong pamphiet of twenty pages, 
measuring nine and a half inches in height by 
twelve and a half in width, with paper covers. 
The cover and title page bore the following : 
‘The Gentle Boy. A Thrice Told Tale, By Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. With an Original [lustra- 
tion. Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co., 121 Wash- 
ington Street. New York and London: Wiley 
and Putnam. 1839.’ The special interest of this 
edition lay, not only tn its unusual form, but in 
the ‘ Original Illustration’ referred to, which 
was made by Sophia Peabody, the beautiful girl 
whom he loved, and who subsequently became 
hie wife. 1 have been told that a bibliographical 
article appeared in The New York Tribune some 
twonty years ago stating that only three copies 
of the pamphlet were known to be in existence 
Can you verify or correct my information? ”’ 

Only three copies of Hawthorne's “ Gefi- 
tle Boy” were known, perhaps, 
years ago, but a number of copies 
since been discovered, and while a 


have 
copy 


| in good condition is worth from $35 to $50, a 


poor” copy (Conant’s, with frontispiece 
foxed,) fetched only $9 in 1890. The rarity 
of the book has been overestimated a little. 

“W. M. N.,”’ 21 West James Street, Lancaster, 
Penn ‘** Kindly mention tn your Questions and 
Answers column any good works on the keep- 
ing and training of beagle hounds. Also tell me 
if there is an edition of North’s ‘ Plutarch’ 
rendered Into modern English.’’ 

“ Dogs, Breaking and Training: Educa- 
tion Both for the Field and for Compan- 
ions,” by ‘“‘ Pathfinder,’’ Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $2.60; Hugh Dalziel’s ‘‘ Dogs, Brit- 
ish, Ancient, and Modern,’’ three volumes, 
each $4.20, Charles Scribner's Sons, the 
first volume dealing with “‘ Dogs Used in 
Field Sports.” A good modern edition of 
North's “ Plutarch,” edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse, is published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, in the Temple Classics, ten volumes, 
each 50 cents. 

Mrs. M. E. GATES, Waterville, N. H.: ‘‘ Who 
pwdlishes William Penn's ‘ Fruits of Solitude '?'’ 

Penn's “Some Fruits of Soutude,” with 
an introduction by Hdmund Gosse, is pub- 
lished by Truslove & Comba, New York 
City, at $1. 

FRANCIS BROOKE, 2 West Fourteenth Street, 
New York City: ‘* Kindly print a sketch of 


Dr. Abbott."’ 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, born Dec. 18, 1835, 


is a son of Jacob Abbott, the widely known | 


author of the Rollo Books. His birthplace 
was Roxbury, Mass., and he was educated 
at the University of the City of New York. 
At first a lawyer, he soon became a 
Congregationa: minister, and has devoted 
himself largely to biblical exegesis and the 
study of sociological questions. He was 


pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, from | 


1888 to 
Beecher. 
in the 
and he 
look. 


1808, succeeding Henry Ward 
He was associated with Beecher 
conduct of The Christian Union, 
is now senior editor of The Out- 


“ B. 
German, 
at home, 


G.,"" New York City: ‘‘I have studied 
and would like. to continue studying 
You would oblige me by giving the 


twenty | 


names and prices of some books that you 
advise me to take up next in 
| able to use the language correctly, and be able 
to read some literature.’’ 
J. Schrakamp’s “ Exercises in Conversa- 


° 


' 


r 
' 


tional German,” Holt, 5% cents; M. Poll's - 


* Materials ‘for German Prose Composi- 
tion,” Holt, 96 cents; I. Keller's “Second 
Year in German,” American Book CGom- 
pany, $1.25; W. Bernhardt’s ‘“ Course in 
German Composition, Conversation, and 
Grammar Review,” Ginn & Co., 90 cents; 


R. Chamberlain's “ German Selections for 


Sight Translations,” Heath, 15 cents. 


“A. E. C.." Baltimore, Md.;: “Will Tae 
SaTurRDAY RevIEW kindly give me a short ac- 
count of Frederick Nietzsche, and of what he 
wrote? ’’ 

Frederick William Nietzsche, a Pole by 
descent, was born at Rocken, in Saxony, in 
1844, and died jn Weimar Aug. 25, 1900. 
Educated at Bonn and Leipsic Universi- 
ties, he was appointed a professor of 
philology at Basel in his twenty-sixth 
year. While at Basel he became intimate 
with Richard Wagner, on whose music 
Nietzsche founded his scheme of phileso- 
phy. He changed his views, however, in 
1876, while attending the Baireuth festi- 
val, and about this time his mental malady 
first revealed itself. In 1880 he abandoned 
his professorship, and nine years later his 
mind failed entirely. The Macmillan Com- 
pany publish the English edition of 
Nietzsche's works, edited by Alexander 
Tillie, and based on the final German edi- 
tion prepared by Dr. Fritz Koegel, under 
the supervision of the Nietzsche Archiv, at 
Leipsic. The Macmillan Company pub- 
lishes at $2.50 ‘“* Thus Spake Zarathustra,” 
of which Nietzsche said: “I have given 
to men the greatest work they possess”; 
also “ The Case of Wagner,”’ at $2, &c. 


THERESE RANIN, Brevoort 
York; ‘‘ Please favor me with a 
Tice Maeeterlinck’s works, as 


France, with dates."’ 
“Serres Chaudes,” 


House, New 
list of Mau- 
published in 


1889; ‘‘ La Princesse 
Maleine,”” 1890; “Les Aveugles,”’ 1890; 
“L’Ornement des Noces Spirituelles de 
Ruysbroeck l’Admirable,” 1891; “Les Sept 
Princesses,”’ 1891; “ Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
1892; “‘Alladine et Palomides,” “ Inté- 
rieur,”” “‘La Morte de Tintagiles,’”’ - 1894; 
“Annabella, de John Ford,"’ 1895; “ Les 
Disciples, A Sais et les Fragments de No- 
velis,”” 1895; “Le Trésor des Humbles,” 

| 1896; ‘‘ Douze Chansons,” 1896; “‘ Aglavaine 
et Sélysette,” 1896; “ua Sagesse et la Des- 
tinée,’’ 1898. 


“OF. 
tion of 
Romance 
Anne 


B.,"" Catalina, Cal.: ‘' With the excep- 
‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’ and ‘A 
of the Forest’ where can I get Mrs. 
Radcliffe’'s novels? I have the two men- 
tioned, published by Routledge Is the novel, 
entitled * Madam Sans-Gene,’ by Lepelletier, the 
Same subject as Sardeu's’ What is lepelletier’s 
first name? I do not find this author mentioned 
in any , reference books. Who are the 
publishers. ¢ he following books: ‘ Elizabeth 
and Her @erman Garden,’ edition de luxe, and 
‘A Look for Every Reader,’ by Ainsworth R. 
Spofford? What is the most impartial English 
literary magazine? I would Nke to know of one 
which is not published in the interest of book 
publishers or dealers.” 
published 


The Routledges over twenty 
years ago Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘‘ The Italian ™ 
at 6d., and presumably they can still fur 
nish it. Mrs. Radclifie’s works are only 
eight in number, and besides those men- 
tioned are as follows: “ The Castles of Ath- 
lin and Dunboyne,” “ A Silician Romance,” 
“A Journey Through Holland,” “ Poems,” 
and ‘* Gaston de Blondeville.” 


of 


AN ADMIRER, New York City: ‘‘ Please 
inform me which beok on the history of Ameri- 
ca, and the United States in particular, would be 
the best for me to select. I should like to have 
a brief, exact, and still as mear as possible com- 
plete description of the discoveries, development, 
internal, and external policies of this country.” 


Probably Goldwin ‘Smith's ‘The United 
States; An Outline of Political History,” 
The Macmillan Company. $2. 

ao . 

Vt: 
SaT- 
T can 
* Let- 


FREDERICK WILLIAM, Burlington, 

Will you kindly inform me through THE 
URDAY REVIEW where and at what price 
obtain a copy of Bdward Fitzgerald's 
ters’ 7” 

The Macmillan 
‘ Letters "’. in 


Company the 


two volumes 


published 


at $2. 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


W. L. WEAVER, Easton, Penn.: “I have a 
set Dr. John rd‘s * m Lights of His- 
tory’ in ten \ imes, fin condition, subscrip- 
tion price v h I will dispose of at a re- 
duced prix 


of 





PLATT, White Plains, N. Y.: “TI 
purchase a copy of ‘ The Maga- 
History,’ edited by Mrs. Mary 


1883.’" 


Miss A. H 
would like to 
zine of American 


J. Lamb, for September, 


GEORGE G. BRIGGS, 
I wish to purchasé 
poems, illustrated by 
I think, in 1870."" 


Rapids, Mich.: 
Thomas Hood's 
Doré, published, 


Grand 
ac of 


Gustave 


Dr. THEODORE WOLFE, 
N. Y as 
the annual 
reau of 


Succasunna, 
have a s of seventeen volumes of 
f the United States Bu- 
1ew and unused, quarto, 
| olive cleth € plates, which I will ex- 
change for good editions of the English classics, 
or will sell.”’ 


Vv. V. WHITING, Abingdon, Hartford 
ty, Md.: “‘I would like to purchase a 
of The Saturday Evening Post of 

) of Aug. 4, 1900." 


Coun- 
copy 
Philadelphia 


JOHN A. ALGER, 
| N. ¥.: “1 wish 


Post Office Box 685, Troy, 
to dispose of for cash Michaux’s 
‘North American Sylva,’ Philadelphia, 1854, 
three volumes, half moroceo, with hand-colored 
} plate also Nuttall’s ‘ North American Sylva,’ 
Philadelphia, 1854, three volumes, half morocco; 
fine condition.’’ 

CHARLES R. DUNLAP, i 
New York City: “I have * Thousand 
and One Nights,’ London, 1884, 10 volumes; 
‘The Thousand and One Quarters of An Hour,’ 
(Tartarian Tales,) London, 1897, 1 yolume; ‘ The 
Persian Letters,’ London, 1897, 1 volume, and 
Payne's ‘ Tales from the Arabic,’ London, 1884" 
3 valumes. All bound alike, de luxe édition, and 
| practically new, many leaves being uncut; cost 
$150. Would like to sell or exchange.’’ 


Third Avenue, 


D. M. CURTIN, care of Mrs. Hermann, 106 
Prince Street, New York City: ‘‘I have for 
sale or exchange THe TrMEs's SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW from Jan. 27, 1889, to April 14, 1899."’ 


“QL, F. F.,"’ 130 East One Hundred 
Street, New York Clty “TIT have 
ber of textbooks tn excellent 
numerous books and pamphlets the United 
: States Departments of State and Agriculture, 
and of the United States Bureau of Education, 
which I would like to dispose of. I have in ad- 
dition an almost complete file of the ‘ Literary 
Digest’ for the last three years, ‘and of THe 
Trmes’s SATURDAY REVIEW for the last year, 
Also a large number of canceled United States 
and German postage stamps and canceled United 
States penalty envelopes and labels. I would 
like to buy for cash second-hand copies of the 


and Tenth 
a large num- 
condition; also 


of 
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sidered 


well asa 


4oldier as 
ithor. In 


@ 99 
hypocrisy 
with a 
breathes 
more of|the sword 
than of pen. A 
book that| will appeal 
to everyane; to the 
agnostic well as 

the religious. 
First editipn in Eng- 
America, 


150,000/ Copies. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES. 


$1.50. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


she attac 
and unbé 


PROTECTION 
AND PROGRESS 


—_—$ $$ 


A study of the economic baseqg of the 
~American protective system, 


BY JOHN P. YOUNG. 
The best book on the tariff ever 
published, 


Goth, r2mo. Price, $1.25 


A story of the stage. 


With Malice 


Toward None. 
BY OLIVE BEATRICE MUIR, 


Vivid descriptions of life behind the 
curtain, 
Cloth, 12mo. Frice, $1.50. 


Learn How to Preside by reading 


Reed’s Rules of Order 
BY THOMAS B. REED. 


The Lest book on parliamentary law ever 
written. Tells you all about it. 


Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.25. 


AND, McHALLY & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
166 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Maarguacri a: falty. 
DE peavey 
40 Wall Street. New York. 


| 


following textbooks: Seldl’s .* Leberecht Huehn- 
chen,’ Buckheim’s ‘Elementary German Prose 
Composition,’ Channing’s ‘ Student's History ef 
the United States Classic German Dictionary,’ 
Jurrduville’s ‘ Les Participes en Histoires," and 
Moliere’s ‘Le Misanthrope.’ '’ 


R. ELLSWORTH CALL, 165 Midwood Street, 
Brooklym, N. ¥.: “‘I have for exchange collec- 

»ns of the Maine Historical Soctety, Volume 6; 
Bureau of Ethnology, Reports 10 to 16; sev- 
eral volumes of ‘ The Natural History of New 
York,’ quarto; First and Third Reports of the 
New York Fish, Game and Forestry Commis- 
sion, 1895 and 1897, and a large number of books 
on geology and natural history, of which lists 
will be furnished. E wish im exchange or to pur- 
chase the following: Hayden's Bulletins of the 
United States Geological Survey, Volume 4 of 
Agassiz’s ‘ Contributions to Natural History of 
the United States,’ proceedings of the United 
States National Museum, Volumes 13, 14, 19 to 
22; Richardson's ‘Fauna LHoreal Americana,’ 
Volume 3 only, on fishes; * North American Ro- 
dentia,* by Coues and Allen. I would be glad to 
receive titles of books on fishes and reptiles for 
exchange only. Al letters answered."’ 


K. P. NORTH, 191 High Street, Perth Amboy, 
N. J.: “I have ten volumes of Miss L. M. 
Alcott’s works ifn fair condition, (‘ Little Men,’ 
*Joe’s Boys,’ ‘ Bight Cousins,’ *‘ Rose in Bloom,’ 
‘Old-Fashioned Girl,’ ‘ Modern Mephistopheles,’ 
and five volumes of *‘ Aunt Joe’s Scrap Book,') 
which I will exchange for any four of the follow- 
ing books: Whitman's ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ Ste- 
venson’s Isignd," Malory’s * Morte 
d@’Arthur,’ E s ‘American Commonwea!th,’ 
Clark’s * sat Religions,” Montaigne’s ‘ Es- 
says," S3 Carman’s ‘ Poems," Stevenson's 
‘Poems and Ballads,’ Ruskin’'s ‘Sesame and 
Lilies,’ Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason,” and Spencer's 
‘ Principles of Psychology.’ "’ 


Appeals to Readers. 


Miss E. B. COLLES, Ashfield, Mass.: ‘ Where 
can I find the following lines: 


“** Lift me, O Lord, above the level plain, 
Beyond the cities where life thrébs and thrills, 
And in the cool airs let my spirit gain 
The stable strength and courage of Thy 

hills.’ ’* 


W. L. WEBER, Emory College, Oxford, Ga.: 
‘* May I ask some one of your readers.to supply 
me with the eomplets poem of Richard Henry 
Wilde which contains the line— 


‘Qn that lone shore loud moans the sea.’ ” 


H. EISING, 47 Front Street, New York City: 
‘““Who wrote the following German couplet 


*** Doch vor dem Aug der Menschen sheine 
Als waer dir nie ein Leid geschehen.' " 


Mrs. G. BAILEY, 263 Flatbush Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: ‘“* Who is the author of the follow- 
ing: 

“*If a cobbler by trade, I'll mak> it my pride 
The best of all cobblers to be; 
And if only a tinker, no tinker on earth 
Shall mend an old kettle like me.’ '’ 


WARREN C. CRANE of 121 West Seventieth 
Street, New York, writes: *“‘[ @m exceedingly 
anxious to get some information rélative to Mr. 
W. S. Leney, an excellent engraver in the stipple 
manner, who lived in New York between 1800 and 
1815. He retired and settled on the St. Law- 
rence not far from Montreal. I desire to learn 
when and where he died, and if any of his 
descendants are living."’ 


RICHARD H. KIRKHAM, 96 Seminary Ave- 
nue, Rahway, N. J.: “ Can you, or any reader of 
THE SaTturRDAY ReEvigw, tell me where [ can 
find the words of an old song (we used to sing 
it in school in England) called ‘ The Sailor Boy’s 
Gossip,” a part of which runs thus: 


*** He told me of lands where he soon would be 
going, 
Where humming birds scarcely are bigger 
than bees, 
Where the mace and the nutmeg together are 
growing, 
And cinnamon forms the bark of the trees. 


W. KRIEBLE, 80 Washington Street, New 
York City: ‘*‘ Can any of your readers give me 
the words of an old song called, I think, ‘ The 
Old Stable Jacket,” which is something about 
‘Wrap me up in my old stable jacket, and say 
the poor fellow lies low,’ &c. I have searched 
the libraries without result."", 


MISS E. C. WEBSTER, 39 West Twenty-sixth 
Street, New York City: ‘* Where does this quota- 
tion come from: ‘ The true poet * * * is no 
arguer: he is judgment. * * * As he sees the 
furthest he has the most faith, * * * He sees 
eternity in men and women; he does not see 
men and women as dreams or dots.’ 


Edward Everett Hale’s Writings.* 


The author of “ Red Pottage’’ declares 
that no children according to the flesh are 
so truly their parents’ own as are his 
brain-children. Since ‘‘ the stream of he- 
redity means forty thousand permutations 
possible to each human being,” there is 
small wonder that one's offspring develop 
inexplicable idiosyncrasies, “‘ reversions to 
type,”’ that none may trace or comprehend. 
But the brain-child, the book, is its parent's 
very own. He alone is responsible for its 
virtues and its faults. No vagarious great- 
grandfather or black sheep of an uncle, no 
complex combination of hereditary quali+ 
ties, can foil that parent's effort to train 
the brain-child into the way it should go. 
There must be, then, a peculiar joy when 
one’s brain-ehildren rise up and call him 
blessed; when they honor him as children 
best honor a parent, not by empty profes- 
sions, but by what they themselves are, 

In this family gathering of Dr. Hale's 
brain-children, some born half a century 
ago, others almest babes of a day, there fs 
not one of which their parent need be 
ashamed. As they stand together worthily 
arrayed, we recognize in each ‘*a chip of 
the old block.”” Each is doing good work 
in the world; each stands for the best things 
in life; each is electric with the ideal 
American spirit; each emphasizes in its 
own way the true meaning of the much- 
abused words, Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity—that liberty which lies in obedience 
to the highest law; an equality of oppor- 
tunity; a fraternity founded on Christian 
love. 

It is good for the public to see such a 
family standing together. It will be well 
to pause a while in our mad rush after 
some new thing, to Hsten again to their 
illuminating words, and, listening, to heed. 
An America such as Dr. Hale portrays as 
possible is the land of the*prophet’s vision 
and the poet's dream. 

The volume of addresses and essays, 
particularly the portion devoted to educa- 
tion, ts rich with suggestion. We are in- 
clined to think that no diploma should be 
handed a young man or woman unless ac- 
companted by the address, “‘ What Will He 
Do With It?” delivered in 1881 at the 
commencement of Cornell University, and 
yet among so many that are, in the best 


*THE WORKS OF EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Library edition. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 
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sense, educating, it is almost invidious to 
mention this. 

We may demur a littl at Dr. Hale's 
intense New Englandism. In alluding to 
“the Virginian dynasty of Presidents,” is 
it quite fair to begin with Jefferson? Is it 
quite fair to speak of it as “ running down 
“fine by degrees, and miserably less’ till it 
erds with James Monroe. Or, if you please 
to make a point even finer, you may taper 
it with the reign of John Tyler"? Or, 
again, is it quite fair to say “ The whims 
and ecrudities of the Virginian dynasty and 


|THE AMERIGAN NOVEL 


A good deal has been said in 
these advertisements concerning 


“the novel of the moment,” 
“the book of the decade,” etc., 





their successors kept the country without | 


a decent National currency full half the 
time from 1801 te 1861"? Is it quite fair 
to ignore the fact that ene, George Wash- 
ington, was a Virginian, a slave-holder, and 
a rebel? 
idealizes ‘“‘the People,’ and, with them, 


universal suffrage. John Stvart Mill de- | 


clared the great argument for universal 
suffrage to be that it compels, in self-de- 


fense, universal education. That is true, | 
but, at the same time, it invites manipula- 
unscrupulous | 


tlon ef the masses. by 
“rings”’ and “ bosses.’ In our own coun- 
try has ft not led to intimidation, bribery, 
and corruption undreamed of during the 


first half of the century? It is pleasant | 
for aptimists to close their eyes to the | 


methods of, elections, but politicians know 
how small a proportion of office holders, 
from the President to the village Sheriff, 


ple. The menace ef this Republic is that 
the politician has an ethical code of his 


own, of which the first and great com- | 


| lightful love stories run through 


mandment is “The end justifies the 
means.” Dr. Hale’s great Demos is a cun- 


ningly enmeshed giant. The _ political | 


plague spot of the large cities has spread 
to the towns, and thence to the hamlets, 
until there are not a few places where 
votes are openly bought and sold, and that 
even by members of Christian churches. 
Since, however, ‘“‘ Those who believe in us 
educate us,’’ Dr. Hale is well fitted to 
arouse the conscience of the American 


people, and to lead its leaders into straight | 


paths. Were his addresses as widely read 
as they deserve, surely they could not fail 
to make for National righteousness. 

It has been Dr. Hale's rare and happy 
fortune to write not only much that de- 
lights and instructs, but two little stories 
that have become classics. In “The Man 
Without a Country” is crystallized the 
spirit of patriotism; in “ Ten Times One Is 
Ten,” the vital essence of Christianity. The 
former has taken firm hold of the popular 
heart, and has beeome a textbook of the 
schools. It is worth a thousand spread- 
eagle orations, being full of that tender 
and reverent love of country which is ut- 
terly opposed to “ jingoism ” 
arrogance, 

“Ten Times One Is Ten” has had an in- 


are the watchwords of many societies, of 
story is, without doubt, the parent of all 


sprung into life during the last quarter of 
a century. None can read it without real- 
izing that ‘“‘ to look up, and not down; to 
look out, and not in; to look forward, and 
not backward, and to lend a hand,” would 
be to make life worth thg living, and that 
“to all of us in proportion as we bother 
less about cultivating ourselves, and are 
willing to spend and be spent for that 
without us, above us, and before us, life 
will become infinite, and this world a hea- 
ven.”’ It is Dr. Hale's happiness that his 
own life and work tend to hasten 
“That far-off, divine event.” 
We congratulate him upon this goodly 


gathering of his brain and heart children. 
May he live to add many to their number. 


May it be long ere he joins that elect circle } 


of whose companionships his memories are 


so rich. And what better can we wish for | 


his countrymen than that every one of 
them may be his pupils in patriotism, or 
for all the world’s diverse congregations 
of Christians than that all may “so learn 
Christ"* as Dr. Hale has learned and 
taught Him? 





A Guide to Authors 


Although primartly written and compiled | . 
| subjects. 


for the use of authors who are doing busi- 
ness with The Macmillan Company, Mr. 
Booth’s little brochure has a certain value 
for the authors of other publishers and for 
Mterary workers in general. Above alli,-the 
advice given and the rules laid down are 
practical. Possibly both the advice and 
rules are the better because they are in- 
snired by strictly business motives. Lit- 
erary excellence is treated, not as a cause, 
but as un effect. What Mr. Booth practi 
cally szys to an author is: Submit your 
manuscript as you desire to see it appear 
in print, conforming to rules of common 
usage in grammar, punctuation, and para- 
graphing; thus fewer corrections will te 
necessary, and economy of time and money 
will be the result. 

Mr. Booth treats of much that may seem 
unnecessary to the very young author. The 
latter may smile as he reads the chapters 
on “Preparation of a Manuscript,"" and 
“Spelling, Punctuation, and Style," and 


of fact. he does not know it. Ask any pub- 


lisher, and he will tell you that nine out of | 


ten of the manuscripts submitted conform 
very slightly to the rules of grammar and 
English composition with which every 
schoolboy is supposed to be familiar. More- 
over, not one-half of the authprs who re- 
ceive proofg of their books know how to 
correct them tn a manner intelligible to the 
printer. How many persons who write for 


the public, for example, know how to insert 

a period in proof, a eapftal letter, or a small 

letter, or how to transpose their text in a 

manner that the printer will readily under- 

stand? 

*NOTES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF AUTHORS. 
Complied for The Macmillan Company by 
William Stone Booth, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 25 cents, 


but “ the great American novel” 
has not been mentigned for some 
time. 


We think, too, that Dr. Hale | 


Several readers who saw the 
original manuscript of 


The Expatriates 


believe that this is the book that 
is to establish its claim to that title. 
It is by Lilian Bell, whose clever 
short stories and essays are well 


| known. 


are chosen by the honest voice of the peo- | 


elements 
Two de- 


It contains all the 


that make for success. 


it, it is fullof stirring scenes, such 
as the sinking of the La Bour- 


| gogne, the burning of the great 


Bazar in Paris, the storming of 


| San Juan Hill, and without being 


in the least didactic, it teaches an 
admirable lesson to a certain class 
Americans. It 
will be published Monday. 


* * . * * + * 


Another of Monday’s books is 


The Moon Metal, 


by Garrett P. Serviss. 


of unpatriotic 


Itisastory 


|such as Jules Verne might well 





or National | 
| ers the secret of drawing from the 
fluence almost as widespread as that of its | 
own Harry Wadsworth. Its four mottoes | ,.. ‘ 
| The new metal becomes the coin- 
many more individuals. Indeed, the little } 


}age of the world, and from this 


the altruistic organizations that have | 


have written. The hero discov- 


moon a metal unknown to earth. 


develops a plot which, quite un- 


| intentionally, proves to bea strong 


argument for sound money. 


* * * * * a * 
A good volume of essays is so 


rare a thing nowadays that we are 


| glad to be able to announce one 


in which we have some confidence. 
It is called 


The Pageantry of Life. 
The author, Charles Whibley, is 
a Well known English critic. His 
style is easy and refined, and his 
opinions are uniformly sound. 
The essays are chiefly on literary 


Ye ee £ a ee 

A word about a good story of 
New York, which is still compar- 
atively new, 





| by Brander Matthews. 


| best. 
| woman who becomes infatuated 


say, “Pooh! I know that.” As a matter | with the stage. 


The Action andthe Word 


No other 
writer gives us such faithful, clear 
cut pictures of metropolitan life 
to-day. “The Action and the 
Word” is one of Mr. Matthews’s 


It is the story of a society 


The Expatriates. | The Moon Metal. 
$1.50. $1.00, 


The Pageantry of | The Action and 
Life. $1.50. the Word. $1.50. 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW YORK. 


BOOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
plied, no matter om what subject. Write me, I 
can get any book ever published. The most ex~ 
ert book finders extant. Please state wants. 
in England call and my 50,000 rare 
books, BAKER'S GREAT HOP, Johan 
Bright St., Birmingham, 





' THE BENNETT TWINS. 
By Grace Marguerite Hurd. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.60. 


These charming twins prefer New York 
A most and the study of art 


and music to suc- 
amusing book ceeding their elders 
to read aloud, 


in due course in the 

bank and choir of a 

gountry town, and are allowed to make a 
al on the terms of self-support for an 
entire season as proof of earnestness and 
condition of future help. It was a hard 


year, but jolly, and the adventure is de- 
scribed with the liveliest humor, 


THE SOFT SIDE. 


By Henry James, 


Author of “The Two Magics,’. “ The Rea 
Thing,” etc. 


Cloth. 12mo, $1.60. 


A volume of stories so varied in plot and 
scene as to bring out at their best Mr. 
James's characteristic perfection of style 
and method, that subtle distinction which 
corresponds to what in people is described 
as manner, 


A BREAKER OF LAWS. 


o By _W. Pett Ridge, 
Author of “Mord Emily,” etc., etc. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A strong, graphic study of the under- 
world—wi some bearing on the influ- 
ences of criminal heredity, and the reform- 

power of a wholesome, honest wife, 
who never knows that her husband has 
been a burglar, by her very belief in him. 
Yet the impulse of an apparently safe op- 
portunity to make a clever stroke is too 
much for him, and after seven years he 
faces the question of how he, as a ticket- 
of-leave man, is to claim a wife who thinks 
him lost in a steamer, and, never knowing 
the cause of his absence, is teaching his 
son to revere his memory, 


A FRIEND CF CAESAR. 


A TALE OF THE FALL 
OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 


By Wm. Stearns Davis. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.60. 


“The story, as a story, is of thrilling in- 
terest, but besides that it gives a vivid so- 
cial and political picture of Rome in B. C. 
50- AT. "—Examiner, 

‘A story: alive with human _ interest, 
aglow with passion, brilliant with quick- 
moving action, abounding in vividly told 
incident.’’—The Outlook, 


The 100:h Thousand of 
THE REIGN OF LAW. 


A TALE OF THE 
KENTUCKY HEMP FIELDS. 


By James Lane Allen, 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.5). 


“A great book—great alike in beauty 
and in depth, a book drawing clearly the 
distinction between the vital soul and cen- 
tre of faith and the cerements and husks 
thereof * * * a book teaching tenderness, 
charity, humility.”"—The New York Times 
Saturday Review 


List st Jur: 


Tae CENTURY | 
OCTOBER | 


Sm Donne Dont Sie ies et oot Sek. et 


‘CHINA 


# A PLEA FOR FAIR TREATMENT } 
RA by Minister Wu Ting Fang @& | 
{ A JOURNEY TO THE HOME AND fF 
TOMB OF CONFUCIUS, described by 
| Baron Ernst von Hesse -Wart 


d CHINESE EDUCATION ¢ : 
Ge Laon oh en 


The New Serial Novel 


“THE HELMET 
OF NAVARRE”, 


\ THE CENTURY CO.~9y 


Te sk es zon Lin a = 


SS Pe 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY 


OCTOBER r 
Senator Hoar on Par'y Govern- 
MENT IN THE UNITED STATES: 
Importance of Government by the Re- 
publican Party. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY IN AMERICAN POLITICS, by eA. 
D. Morse, Amberst College. 
ALSO 
THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA: PROBLEMS OF THE 
EAST AND PROBLEMS OF THE Far EAST (con- 
cluded), by Alfred Rambaud. 
PRIMITIVE OBJECTS OF WORSHIP, by L. Maril- 
hier, Parts. 
THE NEW ITALY, by Sa/vatore Cortesi, Rome. 
RECENT PROGRESS IN GEOLOGY, by Andrew C 
Lawson, University of California. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 
Single Copies, 25 cents. $3.00 a Year 
———ESEREEEI Eee Eee 


BOOKS.—The Ark, changed from a menagerie 
. into a Book Shop. Write for a catalogue of its 
contents. NOAH FARNHAM MORRISON, 8&3 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
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The Christmas Story Story from “ David 
Harum. 


Possibly no other episode in the late Mr. 
Westcott’s widely read tale presents tho 
tenderness and quaintness and’ the full 
quality of David Harum's character with 
all its richness and pathos as does the story 
of how he paid the “int’rist”’ -upon the 
‘‘cap'tal”’ invested by Billy P. Fortunately 
this story will shortly be published itn a 
separate volume by D. Appleton & Co., 
with illustrations reproduced from pictures 
representing William H, Crane in the title 
role. It forms an American “ Christmas 
Carol,” which stands by itself, an Ameri- 
can counterpart of the familiar tale of 
Dickens and imbued with a simplicity, 
humor, and unstudied pathos peculiarly its 
own. ‘This story, which is presented in the 
volume, has a most important part in the 
play based upon Mr. Westcott’s book, and 
it has therefore been possible to illustrate 
the tale in a most effective manner with 
stage photographs, and with a series of 
remarkable pictures of the comedian in 
his character of David Harum. This union 
of ‘Mr. Westcott's tale’and Mr. Crane’s in- 
terpretation is presented in a volume not 
only interestingly illustrated but also en- 
tirely novel in design. - 4 ) 


A Young English Writer. 


Miss Olive Garnett, a young English 
woman whose writings have considerable 
vogue on the othér side, is about to make 
her American début through Houghton, 
Mifflin. & Co., who have undertaken to 
publish Sept. 22a collection of her stories. 
The book will be known as “ Petersburg 
Tales.” The stories are of life in the Rus- 
sian capital and in London, where Russian 
influences are felt in certain sections of 
society. One story is an account of the agi- 
tation among St. Petersburg students over 
the violent death after an assault of a 
woman prisoner at the hands of the prison 
Governor; another of a swindler and his 
protection by Russian officials by reason 
of his “high” birth; another of the pa- 
thetic passing of a revolutionary philos- 
opher who finds his occupation gone, and 
his strange influence over a young Lon- 
don journalist. The last story is of a 
young man in Eoaglish politics and London 
society and a love affair with a young 
woman who inspires him to high ideals, 
to which he cannot quite rise. In all the 
stories the aim is in the exposition of the 
mental or spiritual sides of the themes and 
opposed to what so commonly passes for 
the “ psychological.’"” The young woman's 
work, by accounts of it, has been well 
done, and is of a sort identified in this 
country with the writings of Henry B. 
Fuller. 
International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature. 


At an international conference of scien- 
tists held in London in June last it was de- 
cided to publish, beginning with the year 
1901. an “International Catalogue of Sci- 
entific Literature,’ which will at first be 
issued in the form of annual volumes. The 
Smithsonian Institution has provisionally 
undertaken to represent the interests of the 
catalogue in the United States, and will re- 
ceive promises of subscriptions, The pub- 
lication of the catalogue cannot be under- 
taken unless subscriptions for about 3800 
complete sets a year for five years 
be guaranteed beforehand. Germany 
has already guaranteed subscriptions 
to the extent of forty-five complete 
sets, and the Royal Society of Lon- 
don has guaranteed the same for Great 
Britain, and it is hoped by the patrons of 
the scheme that at least an equal number 
of subscriptions will be guaranteed in the 
United States. Particulars concerning the 
catalogue may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, S. P. 
Langley, Washington, D. C. 


Items of the Day. 

A new edition de luxe of the Fitz Gerald 
version of “The Rubaiyat" of Omar 
Khayyam announced by the Nevernod 
press of Boone, lowa. It will consist of 
only 250 copies—square octavo, with wide 
margins, printed on heavy English hand- 
made, deckel-edge paper, with uncut edges, 
and illuminated title page and initials. It 
will be bound in lemon-colored goatskin 
and sewed with raw silk, and the type em- 
ployed will only be used in this work. 

The Lippincotts have just published John 
Finnemore's novel, ‘The Red Men of the 
Dusk.’ It is a romance of the Puritans 
and exiled Cavaliers during the time of 
Cromwell. Much of the action takes place 
in Wales. 


is 


“The Art of Writing English,’’ by J. 
D. Meiklejolin of the University of St. An- 
drews, is being prepared by D. Appleton 
& Co, The work is intended not only as a 
school textbook, but for the use of liter- 
ary workers as well 


M. 


‘Lhe second of Mr. 
cles on Russia will 


Henry Norman's arti- 
appear in the November 
Scribner. It will deal with the great Sibe- 
rian railway, which is destined to play such 
an important part in Russian military af- 
fairs in the Far East. This article, like 


| the one on the two Russian capitals, will be 


illustrated throughout 
photographs. 


with the author's 


Charles Dana Gibson's new book, ‘‘ Amer- 
icans,”’ will be published Oct. 4 by R. H. 
Russell. It contains over ninety of Mr. 
Gibson’s latest and most clever 
und cartoons. It will be preserted in large 
felio size, 12 by 18 inches. 

“England, Egypt, and the Soudan,” by 
the late H. R. Traill, is shortly to come 
from the press of E. P. Dutton & Co. 
work, which will contain several maps, 
gives a comprehensive résumé of the 
ter day history of the Nile Valiey from the 
time of Mahomet Ali to the death of 
Khalifa, 

A Treason of Nature, 

October Outing, Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts enters into hunting from the moose's 
rather than the hunter’s point of view. 


im 








|} some 


sketches | 


The | 
lat- | 


the | 


* which appears } 


the Agtomob 

» As a Sport Paster.” m a 
lege Football Twenty-five Years Ago,” 
a Princeton graduate of that era, and “‘ whe 
Real Canoeing,” by R. B, Burchard. 


“ Essays in the Monetary History of the 
United States,” by Charles J. Bullock, Ph. 
D., author of “ The Finances of the United 
States from 1775 to 1789," is the title of a 
volume which will be published immediate- 
ly by The Macmillan Company. 

Next Monday E. P. Dutton & Co, will 
have ready an attractive little book for 
children, called ‘‘The Story of a Little 
Beech Tree.” It will be fully illustrated. 


“The History of Colonization from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day,” by 
Henry C. Morris, formerly United States 
Consul at Ghent, will be published next 
week by The Macmillan Company. Inci- 
dentally the book throws considerable light 
upon the pressing questions of colonial 
policy and the issues of the present Presi- 
dential campaign. 


Spahi’s “American Working People,” 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., has 
a timely chapter on the very conditions 
which have led up to the coal strikes in 
Pennsylvania, 


“Tales of the Ex-Tanks,” a volume of 
hard-luck stories, by Clarence Louis Cullen, 
is being published by Grosset & Dunlap of 
this city. The book is described as ‘a 
series of tales of real life, being confes- 
sions and reminiscences of various mem- 
bers of the ‘Harlem Club of Former Alco- 
holic Degenerates,’ an organization of gen- 
tlemen who have seen the error of their 
ways and ‘climbed on board the ice 
wagon.’”’ 


“ Rita,” by Laura B. Richards, which has 
a beautiful Cubun girl for heroine, will be 
published next week by Dana, Estes & Co., 
with illustrations by Etheldred B. Barry. 


“ Social Justice,” by Prof. W. W. Wil- 
loughby, author of “ The Nature of the 
State,” will be published early in the 
month by the Macmillan Company. The 
work, besides being a study in political 
and ethical speculation, is a contribution 
to the history of social and political philos- 
ephy. 


Harper & Brothers will publish on Mon- 
day ‘The Expatriates,” by Lilign Bell; 
“'The Moon Metal,” by Garrett P. Serviss, 
and “The Pageantry of Life,”’ by Charles 
Whibley, 


Dana, Estes & Co. will publish on Mon- 
day “The Counteges of the Tenements,” by 
Etheldred B. Barry; “The Animals of 
Aesop,"”’ by J. J. Mora; “ Fighting for the 
Empire,’ by James Otis, and “ Traveler 
Tales of South Africa,’’ by Hezekiah But- 
terworth. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's “ Eleanor,” which 
will be published, even before it runs its 
course in Harper’s Magazine, on Oct. 20, 
has already been ordered to the extent of 
85,000 copies. If the advance orders con- 
tinue to come in as they have during the 
past month “ Eleanor ”’ will start upon its 
career in book form with the largest edi- 
tion that has ever been issued on the day 
of publication of any novel coming from 
the press of Harper & @rothers, 


volume in the Captain January 
Series is being’ published by Dana, Estes 
&° Co. it is ** Snow-white; or, the House 
in the Woods,” by Laura E. Richards. 


A new 


edition of ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucatre,”’ 
fourth, is now being prepared 
Phillips & Co, 

Bath Comedy,” by Agnes and Eg- 
now selling in its seven- 
The authors have dram- 
and Mr. Belasco is said 
the play for Mrs. Leslie 


A new 
making the 
by McClure, 


“The 
erton Castle, is 
teenth thousand, 
atized the story, 
to have secured 
Carter 
series of books on polite 
from the press of J. F. 
month. The first vol- 
ume will be the game of ‘* Squash,"’ short- 
ly to be followed by “ Court Tennis” and 
*Racquets.”’ The author of this series is 
Mr. Eustace H. Miles, a well-known writer 
on athletic and hygienic subjects. He 
intimately» associated with the Tuxedo 
Club. 


The first of a 
athletics will come 
Taylor & Co. next 


is 


Stevenson's 
Seas,”’ 
only in 


Robert Louis 
‘In the South 
country, not 


It that 
volume of sketches, 
has appeared in this 
the Edinburgh edition of Mr 
works, but also in the popular edition pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons. In Eng- 
land, however, it is confined to the Edin- 
burgh. 


seems 


Christ’s Freedman,” 
Pauline Epistles by Charles 
be published early in Oc- 
Revell Company. 


** Ones 
a tale of the 
E. Corwin, will 
tober by Ileming H. 


simus, being 


has written 
picturesque 
the 


Williams, who 
articles on the 
York, will conclude 


Jesse Lynch 
a number 
aspect of New 
series in the 
description of 
York."" Mr. 

out the wide 


of 


“The Cross Streets of New 

Williams particularly points 
difference between the 
mopoliten aspect of these streets to-day 
and their romantic or dignified past. 


cos- 


Weird Orient,” 
tales by Henry 


being a series 
lliowizi, is in press 
Coates & Co's. The author 
to put into concrete shape 
traditions and legends in 
is so fruitful, 
found their 


“ The 
mystic 
at Henry T. 
attempted 

of the 
which the Orient 
have not hitherto 


has 


way into 


} print. 


Show,” a novel 
author of 
published 

It is 


place 


“ The by Miss 
‘The Story of 
next week by 
a novel of to-day, 


in England 


Puppet 
Marian Bower, 
Mollie,”’ will be 
Henry Holt & Co. 
the action taking 
on the Contirent 


vally & 
tion new editions of 
of Bulwer Lytton and 
fully illustrated A special two-volume 
set of Ingraham's “ Prtnce of the Housé 
of David” is also being prepared by this 
house. It will include twenty-six illus- 


Co. have in 
the complet works 
Sir Walter Scott, 


Rand, McN prepara- 


jen with a 





} to 


Stevenson's 





|} mice, 


| all, 
November Scribner with a ! 
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| squirrel, a 


and which | Chases 


| find 


and | beneath thei 


{ later 


the author, the latter being pact hl 


from a rare daguerreotype, ‘ 


The Century Company will bring out next 
week a new volume in the Patriot Series 
by Elbridge 8S. Brooks, entitled ‘“ The 
Century Bock of the American Colonies.” 
In it the author describes the trip of @ 
party of boys and girls over the Colonial 
sett’ ~ents from Louisiana to Cape Breton 
Islaud. The book ts issued under the aus- 
pices of the Society of Colonial Wars, with 
and introduction by Frederic J. de Peyster. 


“Parables for Our Times: A Study of 
Present Day Questions in the Light of 
Christ's Illustrations,’ by Wolcott Calkins, 
D. D., will be published this week by Mr. 
Themas Whitteker. The same publisher 
has nearly ready “The Four Evangelists 
in Classic Art,” edited by Rachel A. La 
Fontaine. The volume will be embellished 
with over a hundred half-tone reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings. 


J. M. Barrie's ‘‘fommy and Grizel " will 
be published in book form by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, Oct. 13. Owing to the fact 
that 20,000 copies of the book were ordered 
three weeks. before publication, the first 
edition will include 40,000 copies 


As a companion volunie to Clinton Ross's 
“Heroes of Our War with Spain,” the 
late T. W. Hall completed some months 
before his death ‘“ Heroes of Our Revo- 
lution,”” which Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany will publish in uniformity with Mr. 
Ross's book, and with illustrations by. W. 
B. Gilbert, 


* Winsome Womanhood; Being Familiar 
Talks on Life and Conduct,” by Margaret 
E. Sangster, will be published Oct. 15 by 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Items from Boston. 

BOSTON, Sept. 27.—Few readers tolerate 
coincidences in a story; their impulse is 
to demand adherence to probability, and 
they decline to admit that events ever 
dovetail in the world as they may in a 
novel. Still, here is Mr. William Ewing 
Love's liftle. book, ‘Graven on the Ta- 
blés,’’ just in time to be taken as comment 
on thé miners’ strike. In reality th@>au- 
thor wrote it in April of last year while 
recovering from an illness. A footnote 
to Bacon ‘On Riches” citing the Prov- 
erb, “‘He that maketh haste to be rich 
shall not be innocent,” suggested the story, 
and the next week he sent it to a Boston 
editor, who accepted it, to be. paid for on 
publication. Months having passed the au- 
thor reclaimed his work, and literally made 
a book of it, doing all the Wérk himself, 
and then published it. Its suecess was 
such that Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. gave 
it a place in their Day's Work Series. 
The author's sympathies are with the strik- 
ers, and he warns the wicked capitalist 
of wrath to come, compares the United 
States with France just before the Revo- 
lution, and tells of a strike that ended 
in a division of property and general sat- 
isfaction. 

With this book comes 
of the series, ‘The Man 
self in Repair,’’ one of those 
little tracts which teach the 
content with their stations. It 
one of Hannah More's stories, 
us cannot as lucky Mr. 
Birrell find the works 
More seventeen volumes waiting 
bought for 8 shillings 6 
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beasts; 
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man see- 


ing him run; architecture of musK- 


rat, are the 
1oughs’s stories, and they have an index, 
so that the boy who takes the book into 
the woods for companionship can speedily 
any reference that he wanis to verify 

The colored plates are after Audubon, and 
none the le charming beecau of the 
number of generations that hav fallen 
spell. May it not be that 
tures made before it was fashion- 
able to attribute, not merely human feel- 
ings, but the feelings of civilized humanity 
to animals, are truer than some of the 
pict with their highly expressive 
faces and speaking eye These are Mr. 
Kipling's animals creatures lower than 
the lowest age, the v sals of a babe, 
yet with a law ; and ordet of their own, and 
perfect deference for Things us they Are, 


the 


only begir g Mr. Bur- 
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King Stork of the Netherlands : 


A romance of the days of the 
Dutch Republic, by ALBERT LEE, 
author of ‘‘ The Key of the Holy 
House ” and “A Gentleman 
ensioner.”” No. 292 Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Libra- 
ry. 142mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 
earned a r 
last two years : an | 
tepubli His new romance 
ng tale of the betrayal « 
his people by the faithles 
n whom they trusted, sketches in a 
ivid fashion a chapter of his 


ch cannot be read without deep 
ind emotion 


The Story of the Alphabet. 


By EDWARD CLODD, A new 
volume in the Library of Use- 
ful Stories. Illustrated. 16mo 
Cloth. 40 cents. 
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and informing little book 
sents an admirable resum? of the best 
dge of a subject obviously of univer- 
but usually difficult of explana- 

adequate way. Dr. Clodd's valu- 
rk, with its numerous illustrations, 

has an immediate and a permanent value 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


Publishers, New York. 
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BY HEDRY ILiGWizl 


Author In the Pale,’ 
Real ‘ i2mo, decorative 
trated LI ‘P RICE, $1.50. 


MYSTIC EASTERN TALES, 


version of the 


and | 
illus- 


* Jewish Dreams 
cloth, 


rioeus 
dering 


new 
Jew. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


legend 





The Youth's 


Companion 


Issued Every Thursday, 
“ EXPERIENCES OF 
By JOHN 

This Week’s Issue. 


Subscription $1.75 a- Year. 
A BANDMASTER,” 
PHILIP SOUSA. 


Announcement of the Current Volume and Sam- 
hle Copies of the Paper FREE, 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, Mass. 


“The Princess Ahmedae 


is atale of unusual and exciting in- 
terest, and is sure to ho'd the 
reader’s absorbed attention until 
the last chapter.’’—Pbil. Bulletin. 


BROWNIE. 
Last and best book by the author of 
“Probable Sons.’ 


Illustrated. Price, $4.25. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


THE 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens's and Thackeray’s Works. Thinnest 
printing »aper in the world used. Large type. 
easy to read. Size 444 by 64% inches and not 
thicker than a monthly magazine. Prospectu: 
mailed free on unst, or books sent orenald 
on receipt of pi THOS. NEISON & 
SONS, 37 Kast 18th St. New York 


MR. DOOLEY’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


Ready Sept. 20th. Price $1.50 
R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., N, Y. 


VENGEANCE IS MINE. 


The 4th Edition of the new novel by 
ANDREW BALFOuR. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY. 


MR. WEYMAN'S NEW ROMANCE, 


SOPF-RIA. 


A Romance of the Time of George II, By STAN- 
LEY J. WBEYMAN. With 12 illustrations, 
crown Svo, eloth, ornamental. $1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
‘AUTHOR'S f 
WRITINGS 
BOUGHT 


in, 
OUTRIGHT, tox 


Short and long stories; also 
poetry for book form or serially. 
International copyright exami- 
nation free. Prompt, fair deal- 
Author’s Agency, 

8, Station O, New York. 
a et 
DEL MAR’'S HISTORY OF MONEY, $2; Science 

of Money,$1. Cambridge Press,62 Reade St.,N.Y. 


NEW YORK, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Up to and including Thursday afte 
HISTORY AND BIOGR AP HY, 


FRANCE. By John Edward C 
Two volumes, in one New 
Pp. xxx 504. New York 
Company. 

HISTORY OF WESTCHIt ‘OUNTY, WN 
Y., from its ea $ lement to the year 
1900 By Fre 4 kK and W Ww 
Spooner. Large folio 
114 Fifth Avenue, 
Company 

PAUL JONES, Founder meri Nav 
A History B Augustus C sue In two 
volumes l2mo Pp. about V.-t New 
York: Charlk Scribner ns. $3 

THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF MME. ROLAND 
Edited and = introducec ry tdward Gilpin 
Johnson 12mo. Pp. 37 *hicago A. C. M 
Clurg & Co. $1.50 

WILLIAM HOGARTH n Dobson 
and enlarg edition \ Pp. Xx.-338 
delphia: J. B. Lippine ‘ompany. 


rnoon 


“Ml acmillan 


2.50 


§ New York 
York History 


New 
Phila 


RELIGION, 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE Dealing 
witn Its Language, Literature nd Content 
Including the Biblical Theology Edited by 
James Hastir assisted by J. A. Selbie, A 
BB Davidson, 8. R. Driver, and H. B. Swete 
Vol. Il. Kir-Pleiades ir Folio Pp. Xv.- 

895. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 

FOR SERMONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 

AND SUBJECTS By Henry M 
Barron 12mo Pp. xxviii Philadel 
phia: J. B. Lippinectt Company. 

THE HISTORY OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM 
OF THE NEW_ T "AMENT. Being the 
History of the Process Whereby the Word 
of God Has Won the Right to be Understood 
By Henry 8. Nas h I2mo. Pp. xi.-192. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 75 cents 

ILLUSTRATIVE NOTE SS) A Guide to the 
of the International Sunday School Lessons 
Svo Pp New York: Eaton & Mains 
$1.25. 


“EXTS 
SIONS 


DESCRIPTION. 
END By Sir 
[liustrated by A 
vili.-300. West 
table & Co.; Phila- 


TRAVEL AND 

ALPS FROM END TO 
William Martin Conway 

D. McCormick. 8vo Pp 

minster: Archibald, 

delphia: J. B, Lippincett Company. 

THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A 
Waddell. 12mo. Pp. viii.-452. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A SPORTSWOMAN IN INDIA Personal Ad 
venture and Experiences of Travel in Known 
and Unknown India By Isabel Savory 
12mo. Pp. viii.-408. London Hutchinson & 
Co.; Philadelphia; J. B, Lippincott Company. 


Cons 


POETRY AND 
By J. Houston 
Philadelphia: 


ESSAYS. 
Mifflin 
Henry T. 


12mo Pp 
Coates & 


CITHARA, MEA Poems. By the Rev. P. A 
Sheehan 1é6mo Pp.  vili.-246. Boston 
Marlier, Callanan & Co. $1.25. 

COLLECTED POEMS By Arthur 
12mo Pp. vilti.-259. Philadelphia: 
T. Coates & Co 

BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS From Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning. Arranged by Margaret 
Shipp. 18mo Pp., 380. New York: James 
Pott & Co. 75 cents. 


Peterson 
Henry 


NEW EDITIONS. 
AS YOU LIKE IT By William 
Decorations by Will H. Low. 
Dodd, Mead & Co 2.f 
RIVERSIDE A ALDINE 
vangeline,”’ by 
‘Vision of Sir Lz 


Shakespeare 
New York 


CLASSICS SERIES 
Longfellow; Lowell's 
aunfal"’ Hawthorne's 
Tales; Whittier’s ‘Snow Bound,"’§ &c.; 
Holmes's *‘One-Hoss Shay.'’ 1l6mo., Pp 
about xxiv.-99 per volume. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 50 cents per volume. 

POCKET ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES Ma 
caulay's ‘Essay on Warren Hastings.’’ 
Edited with introduction by Mrs. Margaret 
Frick. 18mo. Scott's ** [vanhoe.’’ dited by 
Alfred M. Hitchcock. Pp. Ixxv. 7 New 
York: The Macmillan Company. cents 
each, 

HEATH'S HOME AND SCHOOL 
Including Chapters on Animals by Philip G 
Hamerton: The Comedy of Tempest. Abridged 
and edited by Sarah W. Hiestand. 12mo 
Pp. ix.-100. Paper. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 16 cents per copy. 


CLASSICS 


EDUCATIONAL AND 
F. BERGER’S (1900) FRENCH ME 
Pp. 190. New York: F. Berger 
A BEGINNER'S BOOK IN LATIN By Hiram 
> Tuell and Harold North Fowlsr 16mo. Pp. 
xi. -288 Benjamin H. Sanborn & 
Co. $1 
METAPHYSICAL ASTROLOGY By 
zelrigg Smatt quarto Pp. 71 New York: 
The Metaphysical Publishing Company 
THE HUMAN FRAME AND THE LAWS OF 
HEALTH By Dr. Rebmann and Dr. Seiler. 
18mo. The Temple Primers Pp. 148. New 
York The Macmillan Company. 40 cants. 
1LlOW TO MAKE AND HOW TO MEND. By an 
Amateur Mechanic Pp. 258, New York 
The Macmillan Company $1.25. 
HEALTH AND CONDITION IN. THE 
AND SEDENTARY. By Nathaniel 
Davies. 16mo. Pp. xviii.-211. London: 
son, Low & Co. 


SCIENTIFIC, 
THOD. 16mo. 
75 cents. 


Boston 


John Ha- 


Samp- 
FICTION. 


TALES, By Olive 
$1. Boston: Houghton, 


PETERSBURG 
l2mo. Pp 
& Co. $1.50. 
THE DAYS OF ALFRED THE 
By Eva March Tappan. 
Pp. vii.-206. Boston: 
FRIENDS IN EXILE. 
Coronets, and Hearts. 
Pp. 270. New York: 
$1.25. 

THE LOST CONTINENT. By 
Tilustrated 12mo. Pp. 353. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

A FURNACE OF EARTH. By Hallie Ermine 
Rives 120. Pp. 224. New York: The 
Camelot Company. 

THE ISLE OF UNREST. By Henry Seton Mer- 
riman. 12mo. Pp..vili.-323. Illustrated. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

THE BINKS*FAMILY. ‘The Story of a Social 
Revolution. By John Strange Winter. 1i2mo, 
Pp. 232. New York: The G. W. Dillingham 
Company. 

FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Jane Barlow. 12mo, Pp. 352. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

IN THE DESERT. By George Ebers. 12mo. Pp. 
@329. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
THE MONITOR AND THE NAVY UNDER 
STEAM. By Frank M. Bennett. Illustrated. 
12mo. Pp. viil.-369. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 

flin & Co. $1.50. 

ST. PETER’S UMBRELLA. 
man Mikszath. 


arian by B. W. 
Sa Tilustrated. 


Brothers. $1.50. 

THE INFIDZL. A Romance. 
don. 12mo. Pp. 
Brothers. $1.50. 

THE DOBLEYS. By Kate Masterson. 12mo. 
Pp. 311. New York: G, W. Dillingham & 
Co. $1.35. 

THE MAID OF BOCASSE. By May Halsey Mil- 
ler. Tilustrated by Warren B. Davis. 12mo. 
Pp. 333. New York: The G. W. Dillingham 
Company. $1.50. 

CHARMING ge 
Keneally. 12moe, 
per & Brothers. $1 

A PRISONER IN BUFF. By Everett T. Tom- 
linson. 12mo. Pp. 267. Philadelphia: The 
Griffith & Rowland Press. $1.25. 

THE GIRL AND THE GOVERNOR. By Charles 
Warren. [lusteated. 12mo. Pp. x.-407. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

12mo. 


THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry James, 
Pp. at New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany 


Garnett. 
Mifflin 
IN GREAT. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 
Lee & Shepard. §$1. 
A Tale of Diplomacy, 
By Lloyd Bryce. 12mo. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Cutliffe 
New 


Hyne, 
York: 


By 
New York: 


A Novel. By Kal- 
Translated from the Hun- 
Worswick. 12mo. Pp. xi.- 

New York: Harper & 
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453. New York: Harper & 


A Novel. By Arabella 
_—— New York: Har- 
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BOOKS FOR THE 
ROUND TONI. By 
Pp. 136. New ¥ 


DO cer 


YOUNG 
Anna Chapir 
Thoma 


I2mo 

Mifflin & Co 

MM DREAMLAND 

12mo. Pp. 206. Ne 
$1.25 


TRUE 


Annig@ Trumbull Slos- 
Yew York: Charl 


NDAY READING 
lZmo. Pp. iv 


ung & Co 


FOR THE YOUNG 1901 
412 New York: E. & J. B 
Hilda 


/DLESTICKS By 
: York 


io. New 


NEXT DOOR NE 
Comrie. 12mo Pp. 2 
Dutton & Co 

TWO LITTLE 
A. M. Roe. Illustrated 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. §$ 

BOB KNIGHT'S DIARY AT 
SCHOOL, WITH SKETCHES BY 
Charlotte Curtis Smith. &vo Pp. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


STREET 


POPLAR 
BOB. By 


248. Mew 


ELLANEOUS 
THINKING CAPS BR 
12mo. Pp. 80. v 


MISC 
DOZEN 
F, Leonard 

Thome Y. Crowell & Co. 

THE STORY OF MONEY A 
Book on Money Questions By 
Towne I2mo Pp. xvi.-248. 
The G. W. Dillingham Company. 

LONDON DAILY PRI . Pee 
Massingham, [llustrated. 12mo. Pp., 192 
New York: The Fleming H. Reveil Company. 

THE PROBLEM OF DUTY. A Study of the 
Philosophy of Conduct By Charles F 
Doyle 12mo. Pp. 38. New York: 
Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents 

ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES 
trating the One Hundred and 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
Royal Academy Supplement of The 
of Art Folio. Pp. ii.-200 Li 
New York: Cassell & Co. $3 

AND FOLK OF IRELAND By 
William Henry Frost Iliustrated 12mo 
Pp. xvi, -290 New York Charles Seribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER COLORS 
By John MacWhirter. ‘Twenty-three lored 
plate Long quarto New York Casgell & 
Co. $2.50. 

IRGIAN PERIOD, 


50 cents 
Science Hand 
Edward CC 
New York 


1900. Illus- 
Thirty-secon 
Being th 


mdon and 


BEING MEASURED 
DRAWINGS OF COLONIAL WORK Large 
folio Parts V.-VI New York: The Ameri 
can Architect Building News Company. 

UNTO YOU YOUNG MEN By the Venerable 
William Macdonald Sinclair. lémo. Pp. 
xviii 257 Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott 
4 ‘omy any. 


IN NATURE'S REALM. By Cha 
Abbott Illustrated. Svo Pp 

N. J.: Albert Brandt. $2.50 

I'S MANUAL FOR ELECTION OF- 
FICERS AND ~~ VvtERS in the State of 
New York, contaifing General Election Laws, 
&e, Complete, with Amendments to Date 
With Annotations, Forms, and Instructions 
Kighth edition’ By F. G. Jewett. 8vo. Pp. 
xi. -fi4 Albany, N. Y Matthew Bender 
Paper. $1.50. 

RACE PROBLEMS OF THE SOUTH 
the Proceedings of the First Annual Confer- 
ence Held Under the Auspices of the South- 
ern Society for the Promotion of the Study of 
Race Conditions and Problems in the South, 
at Montgomery, Ala. Octavo. Pp. 240. Rich 
mond, Va.: The B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company. 

IN WAR. By Major Gen. R. 8S. S 

Illustrations by the author 

New York: The Frederick A 
$1.25. 

T CONSTITUTION. By Mel- 

12mo. Pp. 140. New Haven, 

Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor 


ries Conrad 


309 Trenton, 


Report of 


Raden-Powell 
12mo. Pp. 202 
Stokes Company 

THE CONNECTICI 
bert B. Cary. 
Conn The 
Company. 

FOR PLAYGROUND 4 AND FOREST. 
The Outdoor Handy B ty D. C. Beard 
12mo. Pp. xvi.-406 I Y Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

ACVAGHOSHA’S DISCOURSE ON 
AWAKENING OF FAITH IN THE MA- 
HAYANA re for the irst time 
from the Chinese Version. By Teitaro Suzuki 
i2mo., Pp. xiv.-160. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. $1.25. 

A PRIVATE CHIVALRY. A Novel. By Francis 
Lynde l2mo. Pp. vi New York: D. 
Appleton & Ca, $1 

SUNNINGWELL. By F. Warre 
Pp 39. New York: E. P. 
$1.50 

LATER LOVE LETTERS OF A MUSICIAN. 
By Myrtle Reed. Pp. iv.-166 New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

THE BACILLUS OF BEAUTY. A Romance of 
To-day. By Harriet Stark. 12mo. Pp. 326. 
New York: The Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50. 

WORDS THAT BURN. A Romance. By 
Lida Briggs Browne. 12mo. Pp. 366. 
N Y.: Daniel B. Briggs. $1.50. 

BRETHREN OF THE COAST. A Tale of the 
West Indies. By Kirk Munroe. Illustrated. 
12mo. Pp. vi.-303. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

DR. DUMANY'S WIFE A Romance. By 
Maurus Jokail. Translated by F. Steinitz. 
12mo. Pp. vili.-312. New York: The Doubleday 
& McClure Company. 

TALES OF THE EX-TANKS 
Luck Stories. By Clarence 
12mo. Pp. 392. New York: 
lap. $1.25. 

KELEA, THE SURF 
Pagan Hawaii. By 
Twombly. 12mo Pp. vi. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


ork 


THE 
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Cornish. 12mo 
Dutton & Co. 


Mrs. 
Utica, 


A Book of Hard 
Louis @ullen. 
Grosset & Dun- 


A Romance of 
Stevenson 
New York: 


RIDER. 
Alexander 
-402. 


A Query That Awaits an Answer. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

As a matter of literary interest, some 
of the members of the National Geo- 
graphical Society of Washington, D. C., 
of which I have been for many years 
Corresponding Secretary and am now For- 
eign Secretary, have taken me to task 
for not proclaiming my connection with 
the N. G. 8S. @n the title page of a recent 
book of mine, after the manner of Eng- 
lish writers, who always put the F. R. G. 
S. to their names if they belong to the 
London society. I should never think of 
doing it personally, and we don’t seem to 
do it in America anyhow. But why do 
we not do it? Are not the American 
Geographical Society in New York and 
the National in Washington as legitimate 


| subjects of American pride as the kindred 


societies of London and Edinburgh? 

Why does not the custom prevail when 
we have such illustrious examples? Are 
we the people really superior to titles and 
trappings, or is there some real reason 
for the custom? R. EB. 

Yokohama, Japan, Sept. 5, 1900. 
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R. H. MACY & Co 


C Ws 
TH AVE 14TH ST, 


Bookbinding. 


We make a specialty of Bookbinding, 
All who Ante, work of this kind to be 
done should visit the Book Depart- 
ment and examine specimens. You'll 
find our prices much—very much— 
lower than els@where, and the binding 
is strong and artistic—every step of 
the process being executed by an ex- 
pert. This announcement shauld be 
of interest to all who have magazine 
they wish to save in convenient form, 
and library volumes worn threadbare 
which should be renovated, 


$1.50 Books at 98c. 


The volumes are cloth 
printed in clear, bold type. 
to sell at $1.50 ; 


bound and 
' Published 
our price, 98c 

, Henry S. Merriman, 
The Maid of Maiden Lane, Amelia Barr, 
In the Desert, 
The Redemption of David C 


“he Land of the 


The Isle of Unrest 


George Ebers. 

Corson. 
Shamrock, Jane Barlow. 
Sons of the Morning, Eden Phillpotts. 
Quisante, Anthony Hope. é 

Robert Orange, John Oliver Hobbes. 
Wounds in the Rain, Stephen Crane. 

A Georgian Actress, Bradford Mackie, 
The Flame of Life, d’Annunzio. 


Elizabeth and Her German Girden, 29c. 


Century Magazine, 2 Vols., handsomely 
bound in cloth, per set, $1.49. 


The Standard Dictionary, full leather 


binding, $4.98. 


‘Little, Brown & Gompan y 


PUBLISH TO-DAY 


A LIFE OF 
Francis Parkman 


BY 
CHARLES HAIGHT FARNHASM, 
With Portraits, Sve. 82.50. 

This important biography reveals in Park- 
man a character as great and as interest- 
ing as his work. Mr. Farnham was chosen 
us biographer by Mr. Parkman's family. 
had a personal acquaintance with the 


historian, and has had access to all avail- 
able material. 


SHADOWINGS 


By LAFCADIO HEARN, author of “ Exotics 
and Retrospectives,’’ “Im Ghostly Japan,” 
Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


SIGURD ECKDAL’S BRIDE 


A Romance of the North. By RICHARD 
VOSS. Translated by MARY J. SAFFORD. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50, 


AS If IS TO BE 
By CORA LINN DANIELS, author of “The 
Bronze Buddha,” etc. New Editjon. Sixth 
thousand. 18mo. $1.00, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston. 


etc. 


SOME EARLY FALL BOOKS, 


The Gentle Art of Good Talking. 


BY BEATRICE KNOLLYS. 8VO. CLOTH. 
7 CTS 
The Book of Omar and Rubaiyat. 
A MISCELLANY, LITERARY AND PICTO- 
RIAL. ROYAL 8VO. WITH MANY IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. $1.75 NET. 
XXIV. Quatrains from Omar. 


A NEW PARAPHRASE. BY PROF. FPF. 
YORK POWELL. _5MAL L 4TO $1.00. 


“M. F. MANSFIELD, 14 W. 


A rousing good etery:- ‘Chicago’ News 


Mistress Penwick 


DUTTON PAYNE 
i2mo, $1.50. 


R. F. FENNO & CO., N.Y. 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent, off pub- 
lisher’’ prices. 


= “it t fascinates 2 and holds your 
attention.’’— HERALD. 


DUDENEY’S FOLLY CORNER, 


3d Impression, $1.25, 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 23d S&- 





Annual Meeting in the Adirondacks 
of the New York State Asso- 
ciation—“ Library Week” 
Established. 


LAKE PLACID CLUB, Morningside, N. 
Y., Sept. 27.—The New York Library Asso- 
ciation, which has been in existence ten 
years, closes to-morrow at this place its an- 
nual meeting. The attendance has been the 
largest ever brought together. The topics 
presented and the discussions participated | 
in are generally agreed to have been the 
most instructive and the widest in interest 
that have ever come up at these reg- 
viar gatherings. Dr. James H. Canfield, 
the Librarian of Columbia University, has 
presided, with Miss Hazeitine of the James 
. Prendergast Library of Jamestown as Sec- 
retary, and among others present have been 
Wilberforce Eames, Librarian of the Lenox 
Library; Melvil Dewey of the New York | 
State Library, Henry J. Carr, President of | 
the American Library Association; Frank 
P. Hill, Librarian of the Newark Library; 
Miss James of Wilkes Barre, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry L. Elmendorf of the Buffalo Public 
Library, Mrs. M. E. Craigie of Brooklyn, A: 
L. Peck of Gloversville, Charies H. Gould 
of McGill University, in Montreal; W. R- 
Eastman and Mr. Griswold of the State Li- 
brary, George Illes, Mary D. Titcomb of 
Vermont, and F. W. Faxton. 


The plan on which these gatherings are 
conducted is twofold. Rather more than 
one-half of the time is occupied with meet- 
ings at which papers are read and discus- 
sion taken up. The remaining time is given 
to exchange of ideas in parlor or piazza 
groups, and to visits to places of interest 
in the neighborhood. The Lake Placid 
Club, fer all these purposes, affords ideal 
facililles. Here is a well-lighted library 
room in a building by itself overlooking the 
lake, and here are spacious parlors and 
rambling piazzas, while the spot may be 
said to be a centre from which trips may 
be made to scores of interesting places by 
walking, driving, rowing, or by steamer. 
It is the conviction of most persons that 
the informal conferences accomplish quite 
as much good among the librarians as those 
of a strictly formal character. 


The most noteworthy outcome of this 
year's meeting has been the decision to 
make the Lake Placid Club the permanent 
meeting place for the gatherings of the as- 
sociation. At the vote taken this after- 
noon not one voice was heard against it. 
It was further determined to bestow upon 
the annual meeting a distinctive character 
by calling it “ Library Week,” and it was 
the general sentiment that an effort should 
be made to induce librarians from States 
bordering on New York State to attend. It 
has been the custom heretofore for Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey to find represen- 
tation at these New York meetings, as is 
the case this year, but the outside delega- 
tions will, it is believed, become larger in 
the future. It is hoped that Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Canada may 





have librarians present every year. 


The proceedings at the opening of the 
meeting yesterday began with the annual 
address by Dr. Canfield, who dealt es- 
pecially with the importance of thorough 
organization in libraries. He believed that 
all libraries having any considerable staff 
ought so to be managed that they would 
remain efficient should the chief librarian 
be absent for some considerable time. He 
advocated imposing responsibilities, by 
putting the right man or the right woman 
in the right place, and thus securing a con- 
tinuous working of all the departments, re- 
gardless of the immediate presence of the 
chief. Dr. Canfield, throughout the pro 
ceeding, showed such mastery of condi- 
tions in large libraries in New York State 
as might well have surprised any one who 
knew that two years had not yet elapsed 
since he was made Librarian of Columbia 
University. It was impressive to note his 
intimate appreciation of the feelings, needs, 
and tastes of his hearers, and the certainty 
of touch with which he brought laughter or 
applause for the points made, 

Indeed, the entire body of men and wo- 
men seemed so to understand each other, 
so to be animated by a unity of purpose 
and methods, that it was interesting to ob- 
serve with what celerity the « xpression of 
some casual sentiment, or the statement 
of some weighty fact, grown familiar in 
library work, evoked universal re ponse 
Men, masters of their callings, Dr, Canfie)d, 
Melvil Dewey, Mr.° Hill, Mr. Peck, and Mr 
Elmendorf, seemed like accomplished play- 
ers before a musical instrument with 
power to bring prompt respons to an 
touch they might give Beneatl e out 
ward good humor, the entire seri ess of 
the gathering was always marked With 
a beautiful panorama lying before them 
outside the large windows, and with sun- 
light pouring over it all, these librarian 
would sit for three hours with wrapt at 
tention, debating practical details of li- 
brary management, with a capacity for 
Jaughter and applause such as one might 
find in playhouses or musie halls. All this 
means unity of purpose and determination 
in pursuit of the highest interests of the 
institutions committed to their charge It 
also means, of course, the renewal and 
strengthening of friendships extending over 
many years and the formation of new one 

The topics under discussion at this meet- 
ing have been of rather larger interest 
than those which have commonly been 
brought up at the annual meetings The 
discussion began with the subject of public 
libraries @in their relations to the public 
schools. It was participated in by Dr. Can- 
field, Mr. Gaillard of the Webster Free Li- 
brary of New York, Miss James of Wilkes 
Barre, and Mr. Peck of Gloversville. Each 
Feported very serious obstacles to securing 
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lawyer of Utica, who is filso a Library | late years have been made to embrace a i a , e N 
| Trustee Mr. Brandagee was allowed to | considerable representation of general lit 
| have the last word, when he remarked that erature of the class that includes what we 
| these libraries, in a large view of the ques- | know as standard authors; they are losing 


‘“*Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur.”” 
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an active and constant co-operation, and | accomplished through the traveling libra- | of this kind, and few things have been done 


many ingenious devices by which they had ! ries, but more remained to be done. Many } for library science greater in value than 
| been in a measure overcome were set forth. interesting statements were made by Mr. the publications in bibliography which, re- 


Mr. Gaillard, whose library is on the east Dewey and Miss Avery of the State Li- | cent years have seen issued. It”™was an- 
side, had made some real progress where | brary as to the experience that institution | nounced that J. N. Larned of Buffalo had 
at the outset all opportunities seemed to | had-already had. given his own time, without compensation, 
be denied him. Miss James's report from Another topie which evoked a very lively | t the preparation of a very important bib- 
Wilkes Barre was discouraging, especially | a@jscussion and which seemed to be by no | #ographical work pertaining to history, 
when she referred to the children of min- means exhausted when it closed, was that and that the cost of its publication had 
ers. After the meeting she reported to me | of library schools as a means of making | been defrayed by George Iles. A resolu- 
a remark made to her by a French woman | competent librarians. It was contended by tion of emphatic thanks to Mr. Iles, amid 
soon after she arrived in Wilkes Barre. | Mr. Brandagee that librarianship, as a much applause, was passed. In the reso- 
“Ah, Miss James,” said the French wo0- | profession, in these matters, was very | lution this cost was stated to be $5,000. 
man, “you will break your heart. You | much like the law. A school might train a | 4fter the resolution had been passed the 
cannot get these people to read.’ Mr, person in the principles and details of the fact was disclosed that the cost had been 


| Peck’s remarks pertained also to a com- calling, but it was highly important to have $10,000. Dr. Canfield instructed the Secre- 


| munity where the working people were very | jt supplemented by practical experience. | ‘Ty “ to multiply the resultion by two.” 


hard to reach. He gave amusing examples | He cited the fact that the Court of Appeals Among the points of interest which mem- 


| of the devices to which he had resorted to required actual office work in candidates bers of the association visited is John 
| secu®e the interest of factory owners and } ¢or admission to the bar, and believed that, | Brown’s grave, nearly four miles distant 


other influential citizens. His diplomatic before a librarian could be said to pursue from the clubhouse. Workmen were found 
skill in these matters seemed to have been | g professional cailing, he also Should have there busily engaged in grading a large 
quite worthy of employment in a larger | pad actual experience for some considerable | Plot Surrounding the grave and boulder 
and different field. time in a working library. trom which rises the flagstaff erected by 
7 the State of New York. They were also 


aper > 4 g 's Chris- The subiec cy av g ‘ ries ~ 
paper on the Young Men hri The subject of Sunday school libraries, digging post holes for a substantial wrought 


ian Association Libraries was presented | past, present, and future, was taken up by 
by George E. Hodge. He brought out from | the Rev. Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut of New York. 
Mr. Eastman a detailed statement of as- As to the future, Dr. Hurlbut believed that, 
istance that had been rendered by the in many cases, such libraries should, be 
State to these libraries, and this was fol- merged into the public library of the town. 
lowed by a discussion as to the propriety They had passed their usefulness—at least 
of using State moneys to assist Y. M. C, A. that kind of Sunday school library formed 
libraries. The discussion was finally closed on the old lines of books whose purpos: 
with positive ground taken against such was to teach a moral lesson. It is a well- | Aas : 
use by Dr. Canfield and Mr. Brandagee, a | known fact that Sunday school libraries in | oe. ¥ and 


iron fence about six feet high, whi 
irand B ‘annon is causing to 
there. The plot of ground inclosed 
iron fence will be considerably 

the plot which has long been 


by a wooden fence 





At the meeting to-day new off 
for the ensuing year 

] President, an 

Treasurer, Mi 

orris Wing, were 


Lord Leighton, P. R. ly »’ by Ernest 
Rhys, just published by the Macmillan 
Company, is an illustrated chronicle and 
surve of the famous Academician's life 


tion, were essentially sectarian, They be- their distinctly religious character and ars 
longed to associations devoted to the inter- becoming secular. This tendency fore 


lests of Protestant Christianity, and the | shadows the final merging of these collec- ind work, containing two photogravures 


money of the State should not be used in tions of books into the library of the town. and eighty half-tone régroductions of his 
the interests of Protestantism any more Among the other features of the formal | pictures. The Macmillan Company is also 


| than in the interests of Judaism or Catholi- | meetings was a paper on ‘“ Book Review- | publishing ‘“* Roman Art: Some of Its Prin- 
cism, ing, the Old Order and the New,” by Fran- | ciples and Applications to Early Christian 


cis W. Halsey. Painting,’ by Franz Wickhoff, and “ Fra 
: Angelico and His Art,” by Langton Doug- 
lass, with sixty-four illustrations. 
Melvin G. Dodge of Hamilton College. in most meetings of the association has Seidimaniiececiacmis - 


The relations of the library to the farmer 
were next discussed, after an address by The subject of bibliography is one which 





Here, it was contended, lay perhaps the received careful attention. A very active John Burroughs’s “ Squirrels and Other 





| greatest uncultivated field for the libraries | support has been rendered by all the H- | Fur Bearers"’ is published to-day by 


of the State. Something had already been | brary associations of the country in work | Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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